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THE WORK OF THE FORTY-FOURTH CONGRESS. 


Monday, December 6, 1875, was a cloudy 
day. The face of nature was shorn of bright- 
ness. The sun was veiled and the air ob-| 
scure and chill with mist. Signs of mourning | 
draped the Capitol. From that proud pile! 
a funeral train had recently descended, bear- | 
ing away the lifeless form of Henry Wilson, | 
the late Vice-President of the United States. | 
Up the stairways and into the vast edifice 
poured an eager multitude, unmindful of the | 
distinguished dead, and kindled with the | 
excitement of that living scene. Onno pre- | 
vious opening of Congress was there a greater | 
A Republican Senate with a Dem- | 
wit- | 


throng. 
ocratic House had never before been 


nessed. 
; THE SENATE CHAMBER. 


The hall of the American Senate had been | 
prepared with unusual taste and elegance | 
by the faithfulness and care of the Sergeant-| 
at-Arms, Major John R .French, a sterling | 
and excellent officer. It remained still) 
dressed in the rich dark emblems of the re- | 
cent obsequies. At 12 0’clock M. the Hon. | 
Thomas W. Ferry, Senator from Michigan, | 


| 
i 
| 
| 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

A peculiar interest centered in this great 
forum of the people’s delegates; because 
here for the first time in nearly a score of 
years was the Democratic party to be invest- 
ed with the dominant power. The proceed- 
ings for the organization of the House had 
been settled in the Democratic caucus the. 
Saturday before. To witness the vision had 
come together from far and near the leaders 
and the led of this old party of strange 
and saddened history. The motley crowds 
surged through the halls which were cram- 
med to their utmust capacity above and be- 
low. No hungrier set of men was ever 


| gathered beneath the dome of the Capitol. 


At the appointed hour the Hon. Edward 
McPherson, Clerk of the last House of Rep- 
resentatives, appeared at the desk and called 
to order. By this time all the doorways. 
and corridors were packed with a dense mass 
of human beings ; men, women, and children: 
pressed together well nigh to suffocation. 

PROCEEDINGS IN THE HOUSE. 
The first thing in order was the roll-call 














and President pro tem. of the Senate, struck | of the members elect, during which the clerk 
the gavel, and in a moment the great assem-| announced in regard to the credentials of 
blage was hushed to silence. Prayer was certain members from Louisiana and New 
offered by the Rev. Dr.. Sunderland, of the| York points of doubt, which he submitted 
Presbyterian Church, chaplain of the Senate. | to the decision of the House. At the close of 
’ The usual preliminary forms were immediate- | the call it was found that 286 members had 
ly dispatched. Senator Boutwell, of Massa-| answerd to their names, some half dozen of 
chusetts, then arose to announce in the Sen-| the members elect not having yet arrived. 
ate the death of the Vice-President of the, Representative Lamar, from the State of Mis- 
United States, and give notice of an early day | sissippi, then moved the election of a Speaker 
when resolutions in his memory would be) p*eparatory to the organization of the House 
proposed for the consideration of the Senate. |The motion being agreed to on the part of 
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‘the Democrats, he put in nomination Hon. 
Michael C. Kerr, a member from the State of 
Indiana. The Republicans nominated Hon. 
James G. Blaine, a member from the State 
of Maine. The result of the election was as 

follows : 

Whole number of votes cast, 282; neces- 


sary to a choice, 142, of which— 


Michael C. Kerr received. ....... ....0000 .173 
James G. Blaine re, dseeccgheseneses . 106 
Alexander Campbell ‘6 wc... weeeeeees ee | 
Wm. B. Anderson eee een ewe | 
A. S. Williams Serene seseeeeaae’ Poa 


giving Mr. Kerr a majority of 64 votes over 
all. The Speaker-elect was then conducted 
to the chair by Messrs. Randall and Blaine, 
After a brief uddress from Mr. Kerr, the 
oldest member in continuous service on the 
floor, Hon. William D. Kelley, of Pennsyl- 
vania, administered to him the oath of 
office. A message from the Senate was re- 
ceived, informing the House that a quorum 
was present, and proposing the customary 
committees to inform the President of the 


fact. 
The Speaker then proceeded to the swear- 


ing in of the members, during which, a ques- 
tion being raised on the reception of Mr. 
Morey, claiming a seat from Louisiana, the 
first issue was joined between the majority 
and minority, and a spirited discussion en- 
sued. The Republicans fairly won their 
‘point and carried it in triumph. Mr. Morey 
was sworn and permitted to take his seat. 
It was asight, indeed, to behold. In a House 
‘where the Democrats have a clear working 
majority of more than sixty members, and 
among whom it is said there are some eighty 
-ex-rebel officers, to witness the reading of tha 
two forms of oath, which told the work that 
‘each man of them had done in the terrible 
history of the past, and to see the half dozen 
or so of colored members standing forward 
among the rest, the fruit of the agony which 
had lifted them from bondage—a bondage 
which to perpetuate, so many of their now 
fellow members had exerted their utmost 
power in the protracted horrors of a bloody 
civil war—all this was calculated to fill, as 
it did, the mind of the thoughtful observer 
with deep and serious reflection. The com- 
pletion of the organization of the House 











was then made on a resolution moved by 
Mr. Lamar. George M. Adams, of Kentucky, 
was elected Clerk of the House of Represen- 
tatives of the Forty-Fourth Congress. John 
G. Thompson, of Ohio, was elected Sergeant- 
at-Arms. L. H. Fitzhugh, of Texas, was 
elected Doorkeeper. James M. Stewart, of 
Virginia, was elected Postmaster, and Rev. 
I. L. Townsend, of the Episcopal Church of 
the District of Columbia, was elected Chap- 
lain. A message was then sent to the Sen- 
ate, informing that body of the organization 
of the House and its readiness to proceed to 
business. A committee was also appointed 
to wait on the President and inform him that 
the Congress was ready to receive any com- 
munication he might be pleased to make. 
RULES OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania, submitted 
resolutions proposing the rules of the Forty- 
third Congress, with the exception of Nos. 
166, 167; and also proposing a committee of 
five, consisting of the Speaker and four mem- 
bers to be named by him, to revise the rules 
of the House and to propose alterations and 
amendments to the same. These resolutions 
were adopted. 

The rules which were thus excluded are as 
follows: ‘* 166. All motions to suspend the 
rules, except where they may be suspended 
by a majority, shall, before being submitted 
to the House, be seconded by a majority, as 
in case of the previous question. January 
20, 1874.’ ‘167. Whenever a question is 
pending before the House, the Speaker shall 
not entertain any motion of a dilatory char- 
acter, except one motion to adjourn and one 
motion to fix the day to which the House shall 
adjourn. But the previous question on the 
engrossment and third reading of any bill or 
joint resolution shall not be ordered during 
the first day of its consideration unless two- 
thirds of the members present shall second 
the demand: Provided, That this rule shall 
not apply to House resolutions offered in the 
morning hour of Monday: and proviied fur- 
ther, That it shall net apply te“Any proposi- 
tion to appropriate the money, the credit, or 
other property of the United States, except 
the annual appropriation bills. February 1, 
1875.’’ A resolution was then adopted relat- 








as 











as 
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ing tothe drawing of seats, and the House 
adjourned. 
SECOND DAY. 

In the Senate were presented the credentials 
of Hon. James E. English, from Connecticut, 
to take the seat ot Orris L. Ferry, deceased 
during the recess. Mr, Adams, the Clerk of 
the House, announced a message from that 
body informing the Senate of its organization 
and the appointment of a committee to wait 
on the President; after which the Senate 
took a recess; at one o’clock the Senate was 
called to order, and the annual message of 
the President was submitted and read. 

THE MESSAGE. 

This document is longer than the previous 
messages of President Grant, and presents to 
the country questions of the gravest consid- 
eration. It commences with a review of the 
progress and prosperity of the Republic dur- 
ing the first century of its existence, and is a 
clear and powerful résumé of a growth and 
strength almost unequalled in history. 

INTELLIGENCE. 

It then discusses the necessity of the uni- 
versal spread of intelligence among the peo- 
ple; and suggests an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, to be proposed to the Legislatures 
of the several States, making the education 
of the children of the country, in a system of 
free public schools, compulsory ; forbidding 
in such schools the teaching of religious, athe. 
istic, or pagan tenets; and prohibiting al) 
national aid, directly or indirectly, to any reli- 
gious sect or denomination. It suggests the 
fact that at the present rate of increase the 
value of church property by the year 1900 
will amount to $3,000,000,000 ; and that the 
contemplation of so vast a property may lead 
to sequestration, through violence and blood. 
To avoid this result, it suggests the taxation 
of all property equally,whether church or cor- 
poration, exempting only the resting places 
of the dead, and possibly, with proper restric- 
t ons, church edifices. It presents a flatter- 
ing view of our foreign relations — reciting 
the gratifying fact that Portugal has abol- 
ished servitude in her colonies, and humanely 
counseling legislation to prohibit American 
citizens holding slaves in any other country 
or having interest therein ; also, announcing 





the reparation of Chiliin the case of the whale- 
ship Return, seized without sufficient cause 
more than forty years ago; and the decision 
of the arbitrator in favor of our Government 
and against that of the United States of Co- 
lombia for the seizure and detention of the 
United States steamer Montijo; likewise the 
conclusion of a reciprocity treaty with the 
King of the Hawaiian Islands; and an ar- 
rangement with the Spanish Government for 
the payment of the sum of $80,000 for the 
benefit of the surviving sufferers of the ship 
Virginius. It discusses, in the clearest and 
calmest manner, the affairs of Cuba, and the 
complications and evils, which increase in 
magnitude every succeeding year, from the 
unhappy condition of that distracted and al- 
most exhausted Island. It concludes that the 
occasion has not arrived for the recognition 
either of its independence or of belligerent 
rights to the insurgents; but plainly inti- 
mating that the time may come when it will 
be the duty of this Government to consider 
the question of mediation or intervention. 
The Message also treats of the ‘‘ Free Zone,”’ 
as it is called, a project of Mexican legislation 
applied to certain States of that Republie 
along our Texan border, whereby much in- 
jury accrues to our revenue as well as to 
honest commercial enterprise. The depreda- 
tions on our people continue, and the com- 
plications remain as yet unsettled — no ade- 
quate means of suppression having as yet 
been applied. The joint commission for the 
adjustment of American and Mexican claims 
is bringing its labors to a close. The ques- 
tions of difference between this Government 
and that of Venezuela have been put in the 
way of final adjustment by the recognition 
on the part of that power of her just obliga- 
tions to the United States. A treaty has 
been formed with Belgium regarding com- 
merce and navigation; and conventions es- 
tablished with the Mexican Republic for the 
further extension of the joint committee upon 
claims; with the Hawaiian Islands for com- 
mercial reciprocity, and with the Ottoman 
Empire for extradition. The Message treats 
of the work and continuance of the Court of 
Commissioners on Alabama Claims—showing 
that of the 1,382 claims presented, a little 
more than half have been adjudicated, and 
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recommending suitable legislation to enable it 
to finish the business before it; ut the same 
time suggesting that Congress should, by 
law, create some court or jurisdiction for the 
relief of aliens upon claims against the United 
States. The Message discusses the value and 
necessity of telegraphic communication in the 
transaction of business; reciting the condi- 
tion of the first ocean telegraph cable, the 
cession of the French Government, in 1869, 
to anew company, which completed the lay- 
ing of their cable between France and this 
country in July of that year; thesubsequent 
laying of a third cable direct from this country 
to the Islands of Great Britain by the United 
States Direct Cable Company ; and suggest- 
ing certain proposals in regard to them, 
which are — 

1, The landing of the lines between this 
and any other country to secure equal and 
impartial rights. 

2. The prohibition of combinations of lines 
for the purpose of controlling the rates of 
transmission. 

3. Compelling the lines to give precedence 
to the official messages of the Governments 
they connect. 

4, Retaining the power of tke Govern- 
ments to fix a limit to the rates of messages 
sent from their shores. 

The message goes ou to state that the exe- 
cutive will be governed in his actions on 
this subject by the above principles until 
Congress shall have regulated these vast in- 
terests by law. 

FRAUDULENT CITIZENSHIP. 

The message calls attention to the evils of 
fraudulent naturalization and expatriation, 
reciting the fact of many and frequent cases 
of dishonesty by which it is sought to impose 
upon this Government. The President 
thinks that more definite legislation should 
be had upon this subject, as well likewise 
upon the status of American women who 
marry foreigners, and of children born of 
American parents resident abroad, and also 
to give legal effect to marriages of American 
citizens contracted in foreign countries. 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 

The message then treats of the finances of 
the country elaborately and comprehen- 
sively, showing that the receipts from cus- 








toms for the last fiscal year have been $157,- 
167,722.35, showing a decrease from the year 
before of $5,936, 111.34, and the receipts from 
internal revenue for the same period of 
$110,007,493.58, an increase of $7,597,708.68 
over the year before. The ‘lreasurer’s report 
sets out a complete view of the workings of 
the department for the last year, and also 
contains recommendations for further legis- 
lation on important points. The message 
continues discussing the importance and 
necessity of specie resumption at least by the 
first day of January, 1379, and earlier, if 
possible, and suggests certain points for the 
action of Congress in furtherance of this end 
as follows : 

1. A repeal of so much of the legal-tender 
act as makes the notes receivable for debts 
contracted after January 1, 1877, thus secur- 
ing quotations at real, not fictitious values. 

2. Authorizing the Secretary of the ‘T'rea- 
sury to redeem not exceeding two million 
dollars monthly of legal-tender notes by 
issuing in their stead a long bond at 3.65 
per cent. of denomination, from $50 to $1,000 
each, thus obviating redemption in large 
sums suddenly. 

3. Giving power to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to accumulate gold for final redemp- 
tion, by increasing revenue and curtailing 
expenses. To increase the revenue by restor- 
ing the duty on tea and coffee would add 
some $18 000,000 to the present amouuat 
received from imports, while the duties on 
articles entering into manufactures of all 
sorts might be measurably, if not wholly, re- 
mitted. Another source of accumulation 
would be devising some better method of 
verifying claims against the Government, 
especially those growing out of the late war. 
Many of these claims are most likely wholly 
fraudulent, or at least excessive; they are 
urged upon fictitious testimony, and in 
many other ways known only to the unscru- 
pulous. Aneflficient remedy here would cut 
off a large drain upon the resources of the 
Treasury. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 

The message submits the documents per- 
taining to this department with the specifica- 
tion of the following points requiring Con- 
gressional action : 








ally 
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1. The necessity of making $300,000 of the 
appropriation for the Subsistence department 
available before the beginning of the next 
fiscal year. 

2. The enactment of a system of annuities 
for families of deceased officers. 

3. The repeal of the law abolishing mile- 
age and a return to the old system. 

4. The trial with torpedoes under the 
Corps of Engineers, with appropriations for 
the same. 

5. A permanent organization for the Signal 
Service Corps. 

6. Appropriation for continuing the com- 
pilation of the official records of the war. 

THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

The Message asserts the present satisfactory 
condition of our Navy for a people situated 
as we are, and our dispositions for peace. 
Fifteen of thesingle turreted monitors have 
been substantially rebuilt, and are ready for 
sea as soon as they can be manned and put 
in commission. 
monitors, the most powerful of our vessels 
of war, are undergoing repairs and could be 
put to sea in the course of six months. 
These, with two iron torpedo-boats now ready, 
make a fleet for home defense equal to any 
force that can readily be brought against it. 
Our wooden Navy comprises some forty ves- 
sels, one-third of which are entirely new, 
end the remainder, though needing some re- 
pairs, could shortly be made ready for effec- 
tive service. The expenses of rhaintaining 
a naval force equal toour position, character, 
and relations are of necessity large, but the 
estimates for regular annual appropriation 
the coming year are somewhat less than for 
the current year. Some extra appropria- 
tions asked for now are deemed of pressing 
importance in the face of any possible con- 
tingency which may arise. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


From the report of the Postmaster-Gene- | 


ral it will be observed that the deficiency to 


_be supplied from the General Treasury is 


The five double turreted | 


from New York to Rio de Janeiro having 
ceased in September last, leaves the country 
without these facilities. The Message sug- 
gests a renewal of that contract, and not for 
monthly, but semi-monthly trips. It also 
suggests an amendment to the act of March 
3d, 1875, by which now almost all matter 
may be sent through the mails to any dis- 
tance in packages not over four pounds in, 
weight for sixteen cents per pound. The 
amendment proposes to exclude from the 
mail; merchandise of all descriptions, and 
limit the transportation to enumerated ar- 
ticles. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 

Attention is called to the discovery of 
gold in the Black Hills, and the increasing 
difficulty of preserving peace between the 
| Indians and the miners of that region; also 
| to the condition of the Indian Territory, of 
| which a special report will be made at an 
early day ; to the steady growth of the busi- 
ness of the Patent office, showing an excess 
of receipts over its expenditures, as also the 
magnified industrial activity of the country ; 
to the operations of the Land Office, from 
which it appears that less land was disposed 
of this year than last by 2,459,601 acres, 
and the cash receipts less by $690,322.23. 
The cause of this decrease is ascribed to the 
plagues infesting the frontier States and 
Territories, deterring parties from entering 
new lands. The entire area of the public 
| domain surveyed is 680,253,094 acres, of 
| which 26,077,531 acres were surveyed last 
year, leaving 1,154,471,762 acres of land 
still unsurveyed. The statistics of the Pen- 
sion Office show a decrease on the roll of 
pensioners since 1873 of 1,420 persons, while 
| the annual amount paid to them has in- 
creased by the sum of $44,733.13, caused by 
| the increased liberality of Congress,the aver- 
age of annual pension given to each invalid 

















| person on the rolls having been increased 
| from $90.26 to $103.91. At the close of the 


greater than that ofthe preceding year, but | last fiscal year there were on the rolls of the 
no branch of the public service excites more | Office 234,821 persons, of whom 210,363 
poputar interest than the rapid and certain} were army pensioners, 105,478 being inva- 
transmission of the mails. Next to the free | lids, and 104,885 widows and dependent rela- 
school the post-office is the great educator of | tives ; 3,420 were navy pensioners, of whom 
the people. The subsidy of $15,000 per! 1,636 were invalids,and 1,784 widows and de- 
annum given to vessels carrying the mail| pendent relatives; 21,038 were pensioners 
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of the war of 1812, 15,875 of whom were sur- 
vivors, and 5,163 widows. The estimated 
amount for the payment of annual pensions 
for the coming year is $29,535,000, being al 
ameunt of $965,000 less than for the present 
year. 

The Message proceeds to comment upon 
the reports of the commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and the commissioner of Education as 
charged with two of the fundamental inter- 
ests of the country. These various subjects 
are presented as pertaining to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, which within two 
months past has received a new chief in the 
person of the Hon. Zachariah Chandler, 
from whose stainless honesty and extraordi- 
nary business capacity and wide experience 
may be anticipated the most brilliant and 
satisfactory administration in one of the 
most complicated, extensive, and difficult 
branches of the Government, that has been 
witnessed inits history. At no period of 
his long public career, in no crisis of affairs 
however dark or perilous, has this dis- 
tinguished patriot and honored citizen been 
found wanting, and the country may confi- 
dentally rely upon him if life and health 
are spared, to bring order out of confusion 
and dignity instead of reproach in every 
quarter of his jurisdiction. 

CONCLUSION OF THE MESSAGE. 

The President concludes his seventh 
annual message, and the last but one in his 
second term of office, by allusions and 
recommendations touching the International 
Exhibition to be held at Philadelphia in the 
centennial year of the national existence. 
He recites the labors of the Board of Com- 
missioners haviug charge of the preparations 
for this grand occasion, and invokes the aid 
of Congress in furtherance of their designs. 
He informs the country of the world-wide 
interest which has been awakened among 
the nations of the earth in this illustrious 
event now sonigh at hand. He likewise 
refers to his recent western tour through the 
Territories of Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah, 
and again calls the attention of Congress to 
the necessity of more thorough legislation 
affecting the substantial interests of the 
population in those vast regions, and es- 
pecially to the scandalous condition of 





affairs existing throughout the Mormon 
community, declaring in emphatic terms 
that ‘‘polygamy as an institution should be 
banished from the land.’’ And in the same 
breath he more than intimates that Congress 
should prohibit ‘‘the importation of Chinese 
women, but few of whom are brought to our 
shores to pursue honorable or useful occu- 
pations.’’ And for more effectually apply- 
ing a remedy to these and other evils, the 
President recommends that a large joint- 
committee of the two houses of Congress 
should be appointed, whose duty it shall be 
to visit during the coming summer all the 
mining States and Territories, and report at 
the next session of Congress such legislation 
as may seem most calculated to secure the 
best interests of all the people and of the 
Government itself. 

Anticipating the choice of his successor 
before he will again have the honor of ad- 
dressing to Congress his farewell message, he 
feels compelled to recapitulate the points 
which he deems of so much consequence to 
the future well-being of the Republic— 

1. That the States shall be required to 
afford the opportunity of a good common- 
school education to every child in their 
limits. 

2. No sectarian tenets shall ever be 
taught in any school supported in whole or 
in part by the State, Nation, or by the pro- 
ceeds of any tax levied upon any community; 
make education compulsory so far as to de- 
prive all persons who cannot read and write 
from becoming voters after the year 1890, 
disfranchising none, however, on grounds of 
illiteracy who may be voters at the time this 
amendment takes effect. 

3. Declare Church and State forever sepa- 
rate and distinct, but each free within its 
proper sphere, and that all church property 
shall bear its own proportion of taxation. 

4. Drive out licensed immorality, such as 
polygamy and the importation of women for 
illegitimate purposes. 

5. Enact such laws as will secure a speedy 
return to sound currency, such a will com- 
mand the respect of the world. 

Recurring again to the Centennial year, 
and as we are on the threshhold of our sec- 











ond century, the message suggests that it 
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would seem as though this should be a 
fitting time for these reforms. He concludes: 
“Believing that these views will commend 
themselves to the great majority of the right- 
thinking and patriotic citizens of the United 
States, 1 submit the rest to Congress.” 

To these noble proposals of the President 
we trust there may be added, what must be 
approved by all the best of the land, a course 
of legislation more perfectly adapted to se- 
cure on the one hand the manufacturing 
and commercial rights of the citizen, and on 
the other, more effectual remedies against 
the frightful evils of intemperance—Sabbath 
profanation, and the gambling frauds of 
our wide-spread manifold diversified busi- 
ness operations; for the purity of political 
parties; for the rights of women; for the 
proper responsibility of the public press, and 
for the morality which is the only solid 
foundation of public virtue and of the sta- 
bility, peace, and perpetuity of States. The 
paper, however, as it stands, forms one of 
the most remarkable public documents ever 
issued from the Executive Mansion, and is 
destined to be the key-note sounding to the 
battle of the future against the most pow- 
erful enemies of the common welfare and the 
coming prosperity and pride of our great Re- 
public. 

Its reading was heard to the end by the 
assembled representatives of the States and 
the people with profound attentioh. It now 
remains to be seen what harvest shall be 
gathered from such seed sown. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The President pro tem. of the Senate laid 
before the body reports from the heads of 
the various Departments, from the courts 
and officers of the Government, which were 
ordered to lie upon the table and be printed. 
Whereupon the Senate adjourned. 

SECOND DAY IN THE HOUSE, 

Proceedings were opened by the Rev. I. L. 
Townsend, Chaplain of the House, who ap- 
peared in full Episcopal costume, and read 
his prayers from the Prayer Book of the 
Episcopal Church. Mr. Oliver, member- 
elect from Iowa, was sworn in and took his 
seat. The memorial of James H. Platt, Jr., 
contestant from the second district of Vir- 
ginia, was ordered to be printed in the 





Record. After a recess to one o’clock the 
House was called to order and proceeded 
with the drawing tor seats. Exceptions were 
made in favor of Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, 
and Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, after which 
the drawing proceeded. The first name 
drawn was that of John 0. Whitehouse, of 
New York, and the last was that of Henry 
R. Harris, of Georgia. 

RECEPTION OF THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

The message from the President was then 
received and read, when, upon motion of 
Mr. Randall, it, with the accompanying 
documents, was referred to the Committee 
of the whole House on the state of the Union 
and ordered to be printed. 

THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA. 

A memorial from William Henry Trescott, 
relating to the right of representation from 
the third Congressional district of South 
Carolina, was referred to the Committee on 
Elections, and ordered to be printed in the 
Record. After the presentation by the 
Speaker of sundry communications required 
by law the House adjourned to Friday, the 
10th of December. 

In the Senate on the third day little but 
routine business was transacted. The time 
was consumed in the presentation of docu- 
Ments, petitions, memorials, and resolutions, 
Inthe withdrawal of papers from the files 
and referring them to the appropriate com- 
mittees, and in the introduction of bills upon 
various subjects, and at twelve o’clock and 
thirty minutes p. mM. the Senate adjourned. 


‘ ee sfai8s 

Propuct AND MovEMENT OF THE PRECIOUS 
Merats.—The San Francisco Lulletin presents 
some important statistics relative to the trea- 
sure product and movement at California and 
Nevada for a serious of years past, including 
the following statement covering the produc- 
tion from 1865 to date: 





California. Nevada, Total. 
TOO5.<... 508 $28,500,000 $11,250,000 $39,750,000 
1866....... 25,500,000 10,000,000 35,500,000 
Cee 25,000,000 13,500,000 38,500,000 
ROIS science 22,000,000 12,000,000 34,500,000, 
i: 22,500,000 12,000,000 34,000,000; 
7 ee 25,000,000 16,000,000 41,000,000; 
|| Se 20,000,000 28,000,000 43,000,000 
Paes cesses 19,000,000 + 28,750,000 47,750,000 
ol) ne 17,000,000 35,750,000 54,750,000 
SGT cosas 15,000,000 38,000,000 53,000,000 





Totals.. $219,500,000 — $200,250,000 419,750,000, 

Though the above does not include the pro- 
duct of Montana, Utah, and Colorado, it is. 
nevertheless the great bulk of the production , 
of precious metals in this country. 

The product of California shown abovq- 
was nearly all gold, while that of Nevada 
was nearly two-thirds silver, 
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HENRY WILSON, EIGHTEENTH VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


‘‘An old man broken by the storms of 
State,’’ he passed from our midst in the early 
morning of November 22, 1875. Represent- 
ative of the worthier elements of American 
character, Henry Wilson, though broken in 
body, went to his grave with a name and 
fame unbent and uubowed by the tempests 
of partisan hate and personal detraction, 
which, during a long and eminent li‘, 
swept and surged around every public man 
of his time. The voices that seek detraction 
were then,and are now, almost entirely 
silent, and the few that deprecate are so 
evidently forgetful of the facts and condi- 
tions relating to and attending this man’s 
career, as to succeed best in presenting the 
measure of their own pitiful meanness to the 
public gaze. Henry Wilson lived openly in 
the garish daylight of a Democratic society 
for over thirty years, steadily advancing 
from one post of honor to another; and the 
best response to these feeble critics is the 
universal regard that crowns his name with 
the love of a people whom he bonored, and 
the gratitude‘of a nation he served—largely, 
wisely, and unselfishly. 


was of the people—huwmble, manly, and true. 
His life illustrates the romance of demo- 
cratic institutions. De Tocqueville once 
wrote that honor belonged to an aristocracy, 
and virtue to a Republic. Mr. Wilson’s pub- 
lic virtue embraced personal honor in the 
better sense, and outlines distinctly the hori- 
zon of a generalization which limits the 
highest manly traits, to those who are the 
fortunate po.sessors of the power belonging 
to one form of social and political life. Honor 
and virtue to be genuine must: be insepara 
ble ; virtue is the blade, and honor its keen 
and ready edge. Macaulay deprecated mod- 
ern democracy because it reduced men toa 
level, and gave no room or play for that 
martial ruffianism which has too often been 
dignified by the name of heroism. But that 


arepublic gives the largest opportunity for 
even aristocratic qualities let the life and 
character of Charles Sumner attest ; while 











that the leveling of democracy is not down- 
ward, the career of Henry Wilson fully 
proves. 

Is it not aromance? The coldest state- 
ment of the outline facts are epical in expres- 
sion. fle was born on the 16th of February, 
1812, and died on the 22d of November, 
1875, and was consequently sixty-three 
years, nine months, and six days old when 
he passed beyond. His parents were of the 
poorest class, and the family had been so as 
long as they were known in New Hampshire. 
They were of the hardy old country stock, 
which, transplanted to the bleak, granite 
hillsides of that State, or the rugged western 
regions of North and South Carolina, has 
given birth toso many notable men. Cal- 
houn, Jackson, Johnson, Houston, Wilson, 
and Lincoln are some of the names that 
come to the common memory as representa- 
tive of this class. Henry Wilson was there- 
fore born in aninhospitable clime and tothe 
bleakest poverty known to earliest Ameri- 
can years. Want rocked his cradle, and 
penury shadowed the stumbling steps of his 
childheod. Toil was the foster-parent of his 


| . il tw iS 
Henry Wilson, (born Jeremiah Colbath,) | boyhood, and from ten years until twenty 


one he served a task-master no less severe 
than the harsh soil on which they both 
labored. Social amenities and graces found 
no place in the grim days of his youth. A 
twelve months’ disjointed training at the rude 
winter school begun an education whose 
value was best attested by the young man’s 
absorption of the best books accessible to 
him. Over a thousand volumes of history, 
political science, biography, and other solid 
literature, were literally devoured by the 
future statesman. With the scantiest of means 
at manhood, this scion of the rudest demo- 
cratic surroundings, ventured into a larger 
sphere. Pack on his back, he left the neigh- 
borhood of Farmington, going first to Great 
Falls, a village in which, with the ripeness 
of well-earned honors about tim, nearly 
forty years thereafter, he stood a candidate 
for the second highest office in the gift of his 
fellow-citizens, and alluded to his former 
visit in these words: 
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‘“‘T remember that in October, 1833, I 
walked into your village from my native 
town, went through your mills, seeking 
employment. If anybody had offered me 
nine dollars a month I should have accepted 
it gladly. * * I know the hard lot that 
toiling men have to endure in this world, 
and every pulsation of my heart, every con- 
viction of judgment, every aspiration of my 
soul, puts me on the side of the toiling people 
of my country—ay, of all countries.”’ 


From New Hampshire he traveled to Mass- 
achusetts, settling finally in the prosperous 
little town of Natick, where for forty years 
thereafter he resided, learning and working 
at the shoemakers’ craft; organizing and 
taking part in the village debating society 
and lyceum ; active in town politics ; read- 
ing thoroughly; working hard ; living fru- 
gally ; seeking an education, cheated of his 
hope of a college course by the dishonesty 
of a debtor ; entering into local politics as a 
Free Soil Whig ; becoming known as a man- 
ufacturer of shoes, an expressman, a well- 
informed political speaker, organizer, and 
editor; rising steadily through all social 
hostilities in a State where at the time. 
though founded on the clearest cut of dem- 
ocratic ideas—the equal right of every citi- 
zen and the primal town-meeting—the social 
exclusiveness was as marked as that of 
South Carolina and Virginia, and far more 
embarrassing. because it did not rest so 
wholly on property in man or money, but on 
birth and position and the culture thereof; 
this man, strong of frame and wholesome in 
brain and body, moved from one position to} 
another, gathering reputation and garnering 
renown as the years swept into the century. 





Representative and Senator in the General | 
Court ; presiding officer of State Senate and | 
Constitutional Convention; delegate to the | 
National Conventions of the Whig party, the| 
Free Soil, then of the American or Know-| 
Nothing organization, and finally an organ-| 
izer of the National Republican party. He | 


.was also chosen a general of the State 


militia ; elected United States Senator to fill | 
the seat vacated by Edward Everett, as) 
Charles Sumner had heen to succeed Daniel | 
Webster; twice thereafter returned to that | 
great legislative body ; colonel in the volun- | 
teer army of the Union during the earlier 
portion of the civil war; chairman of the} 


Military Committee of the Senate, and later 
elected Vice President of the United States. 

When he was born—Poverty’s most un- 
promising scion—the Union embraced but 
seventeen States and contained with the 
Territories a population that did not exceed 
seven and three-quarter million persons. 
When he died—the trusted of a nation and 
one of the most honored of its statesmen — 
thirty-seven great States were already em- 
braced by its folds, and the populatien had 
swollen to at least forty-tive millions. When 
he entered active life, poor, unknown, and 
feeling as only such an aspiring intellect can 
the deficiencies that beset his path and hin- 
dered his progress, caste and class ruled the 
councils of the land, anda million of slaves 
or more made a mockery of the Republican 
name. Thirty-five years of his manhood 
was spent in that battle with the’ slave 
power. When he died, mingling with the 
solemn requiem of national sorrow came 
the pealing hosannas of a race redeemed and 
a country regenerated, in praise of the 
humble son of Labor, whose patient will, 
comprehensive sagacity, and political ambi- 
tion had always been their most useful and 
practical ally. 

Who shall say that there is no personal 
romance in Democracy — that in modern life 
there is no room for the heroic virtues? The 
glamors of a feudal banditism, dignified un- 
der the name of chivalry, gilds the rhetoric 
but falsifies the philosophy of old world 
historians and publicists. Democracy has 
nought to fear while its records are made 
luminous by such careers as Garrison’s, Lin- 
coln’s, and Wilson’s. Modern life need not 
dread the reproach hurled at it as bringing 
all things tea dead lymph level while the 
names of a Livingstone and Hugh Miller are 
resplendent in heroic travel and literature, 
or the military deeds of those who fought for 
caste are more than outshone by those who 
fought for or have .ommanded in the name 
of liberty; nor is there need of shrinking 
comparison when Garibaldi’s hergic life, in 
one field, and Grant’s great service in another, 
are recalled. This is the era of the common 
people, and well are they vindicating through 
such lives as Henry Wilsoa’s their right to 
stand in the world’s ways, and do their devoirs 
in its history. 
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It is with the public career of Henry Wil- 
son that the people have todeal. No man of 
this century las probably lived more openly. 
His private life has been so simple and sane 
that the curiosity that creates inquiry into 
the daily habits and surroundings of promi- 
nent persons — which is one of the earliest 
evidences, and probably the most disagreea- 
ble, of the Democratic spirit—has seldom been 
aroused in his direction. His private life 
was in reality but the vestibule of his public 
career. His early manhood was its toiling 
preparation for the nearly two score years of 
service, which divides itself naturally into 
these three phases : 

The place he filled and the service he ren- 
dered as a working politician and popular 
speaker ; his positiou and service as Senator 
and statesman ; the place filled by him as au- 
thor and historian. In each of these spheres 
he occupied a large space, and in all of them 
he has left a well-rounded record of work 
done and service rendered to his country and 
mankind. 

To understand the position of Henry Wil- 
son, and the great influence he possessed as 
a politician, two things must be borne in 
mind: Ist. The fact that he had so trained 
himself by dint of hard and almost omnivo- 
rous study, as well as all the circumstances 
of his own life of toil and endeavor, as to be 
always level with the common apprehension, 
whether he addressed it by the voice or pen. 
2d. That he came into active politics just be- 
fore the struggle over slavery had reached its 
stormy zenith, and that he was able, by rea- 
son of the soundness and sweetness of his 
moral nature, and his genius for perceiving 
the relations of ethics to politics, to stand in 
the forum and crystallize the slowly rising 
wrath of a people essentially Republican in 
tone into compact and formidable party co- 
horts — thus leading the anger of long-suffer- 
ing convictions into those safe channels and 
revolutionary processes of action which best 
befit ands most surely strengthen parlia- 
mentary and representative forms of govern- 


ment. 
At the age of twenty-four Mr. Wilson was 


a pronounced anti-slavery man. He was then 
identified with the Whig party. His ability 
as a debater wasso marked that at this time, 





while attending an academy at Concord, New 
Hampshire, he was able to turn the tide of 
criticism adverse to John Quincy Adams in 
an anti-slavery meeting, and bring over to 
his view an orator no less distinguished than 
Wendell Phillips, then in the early glory ot 
his manly beauty, and the rising dawn of 
his great powers. A friendship begun be- 
tween them at this time, which during life 
never faltered or changed. It is to be said 
here, and perhaps the fact is in itself the 
highest tribute that can be paid to his mem- 
ory, that from that date down to the closing 
days of his bysy career Henry Wilson never 
failed to make his appearance at the so long 
unpopular Abolition meetings, to speak his 
mind openly, criticising freely, but never 
faltering in his devotion to its principles. 
This, too, when ambition must have held 
ample sway within his brain, and the brand 
of Abolition was almost like that of Cain. 
This devotion was repaid by the kindliest 
confidence on the part of those uncompro- 
mising critics and agitators. From 1840 
down to 1860 Henry Wilson received from 
the giants of that agitation—Phillips, Gar- 
rison, Parker, and the others-—such recogni- 
tion as fell to no other politician in the land. 
Charles Sumner, himself, did not meet with 
more ample homage or kindlier respect ; 
yet Mr. Wilson had apparently everything 
to lose, and nothing to win, in the earlier 
and uncertain years of his career by such 
conrpromising fellowship. 

But he knew that their aim was right, 
while he never accepted their policy of 
abstention from political action. He had read 
too closely theannals of his own and of the 
mother-country not to comprehend that all 
public wrongs in Anglo-Saxon communities, 
seek to finally right themselves through the 
ordinary machinery of political parties, and 
legislative chrystalization of their decrees. 
There was a purpose running through his 
career, indistinct, perhaps, at first, but 
always growing clearer as the years 
passed, to destroy that which wopld not help 
freedom ; to break, and re-mould all parties, 
until at last, one should be formed that, 
controlling national affairs, would emanci- 
pate the Republic, and make of its august 
claims a living reality. He has himself 
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described this ideal when, long after it had 
become a reality, he stood defending it be- 
fore the people of the land : 

‘‘In the rauks of this rising party gath- 
ered the noblest spirits of the land; the 
Christian upon whose vision flashed the im- 
perative injunction of Holy Writ — break 
every yoke—undo the heavy burden—let 
the oppressed go free; the scholar, who 
found in the pages of the mighty dead of 
all ages testimonies that deepened his con- 
victions and quickened his zeal for the equal 
rights of struggling humanity ; the philan- 
thropist, who saw as he gazed into the grave 
of buried nations that slavery poisoned their 
lives and hastened their decline and death. 
Into this new organization came also the vet- 
eran abolitionist, who, with Brougham, 
scouted ‘the wild and guilty fantasy that 
man can hold property in man,’ and who 
had proclaimed emancipation to be the duty 
of the master and the right of the slave, 
when he ‘held,’ in the words of Whittier, 
‘property, liberty, and life itself at the 
mercy of lawless mobs;’ the Free-Soiler, 
who believed with William Ellery Channing 
that to extend slavery, ‘we invite the scorn, 
indignation, and abhorrence of the world ;’ 
the Whig, who believed with Adams that 
slavery taints the very sources of moral 
principles ; with Clay, that ‘it is a grievous 
wrong no contingency can make right ;’ 
with Webster, that ‘it is opposed to the 
whole spirit of the Gospel and to the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ ;’ and the Democrat, in 
whose ears lingered the deathless words of 
Jefferson and Madison, the Democratic lead- 
ers of our earlier times. This political or- 
ganization, born of the holier aspirations of 
our people, became the Republican party.’’* 

When Henry Wilson became actively 
identified with politics as a Whig Daniel 
Webster was in the zenith of his fame. As 
the younger man moved sturdily on to rep- 
utation and influence, the shadow of the 
Great Expounder fell with darkening bane 
over Massachusetts’ affairs. That powerful 
personality bestrode the political life of that 
State as the fabled Old Man of the Sea did 
the neck of Sindbad, the sailor. The incubus 
was almost as deadly. Nearly all that there 
was of culture and class feeling, with the sel- 
fishness of wealth, were gathered round Mr. 
Webster. He was so much of a king among 
men that hero-worship seemed to be almost 
allowable in his case. Theodore Parker said 
“He was more cojlege than the college itself, 
and had a university in his head.”’ 

Ile was bitterly hostile in all his later life 
to the anti-slavery agitation—the leaders of 
which were no ‘‘respecters of persons’’— 
especially of those in high places who 
betrayed liberty. The selfish interests of a 


*Speech at Bangor, Maine, August 27, 1868, 





commercial and manufacturing commupit 
were at the time closely bound up with thY 
South and its trade. Slavery and cotton 
were twin bonds of the Union. It was 
against all these forces, and the high per- 
sonalities of Webster, Everett, Winthrop, 
and their confreres and supporters, that Mr. 
Wilson took his stand, and that, too, with 
their own party ranks. 

In order to properly estimate the value of 
Mr. Wilson‘s public service, it is necessary 
to realize in some degree the condition of 
New England—its political and social life 
at the time. Wealth and culture were allied 
with ignorance and prejudice to stamp out 
the men who dared deride their Moloch and 
defend the true God of our Republican Israel. 
Moral courage of high character, convictions 
ingrained into the very nature of a man, was 
necessary to enable an ambitious politician 
to risk all his prospects by placing himself 
in marked hostility to the dominant will of 
his party. Mr. Wilson did more. He risked 
social ostracism at the very time when he 
needed every adventitious aid that energy 
and good fortune could bring to his side. 

Mr, Parker years after, when criticising 
Senator Wilson for some seeming concession 
to the South in the Senate, speaking at the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Anniversary of 
January 30, 1857, said appropriately of this 
point : 

‘“‘Henry Wilson has done many noble 
things; I trust he will do many more. I 
have always held him to be a brave, an 
upright, a just,and honorableman. Hehas 
endured temptation before now. In 1848, 
when the Whigs nominated General Taylor, 
Mr. Wilson refused tosustain him. He was 
poor; not very thriving or thrifty, with a 
family dependent upon him. He was ambi- 
tious of the respect of worthy and respected 
men. Some Whigs told him they would 
make him agent in their factory, with a sal- 
ary of $2,500 or $3,000 to begin with, and 
more in prospect, if he would not oppose 
General ‘Taylor! We don’t ask you, said 
they, ‘‘to say 4 word, only to hold your 
tongue, and let your victuals stop your 
mouth.’’ Henry Wilson would not hold his 
tongue; he spoke manfully against the con- 
tinuous encroachments of the slave power, 
against the corruptions of the Whig party.” 

He might have been forgiven by the high- 
caste Whigs for opposition within ; but their 
hostility was sealed when he went on to the 
open platform alongside the hated abolition- 
ists, and expresse(! the honest convictions 
of his heart and brain. From the first this 
man’s power was recognized. He was 
always respected, either from fear or affec- 
tion. The fund of knowledge he possessed ; 
his open and engaging appearance; that 
comradeship of the workshop born ‘‘ out of 
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his continual contact with the daily life of 
common men,’’? which he never lost; his 
sagacious apprehension of the public will, 
and his clear and level capacity for reaching 
the popular judgment, were always estimat- 
ed at their full value by hisopponents. His 
associates have sometimes undervalued them, 
influenced in their judgment at times by 
other mental traits he possessed, to which 
further reference will be made. 

Henry Wilson, in making himself the po- 
litical champion of unpopular ideas and pol- 
icy, had to learn the lesson of sacrifice for 
duty’s sake, and to often brace himself against 
temptations. Had he temporized ever so 
slightly, official positions would have been 
at his disposal—some of them affording, too, 
a sorely needed pecuniary independence. 

It is not necessary todo more than indicate 
the outlines of his political career. From 
1838 to 1842 Mr. Wilson was one of the 
most popular Free-Soil Whigs in Massachu- 
setts, and first became widely known by a 
financial debate with Amasa Walker, in 
which the ‘‘ Natick Cobbler,’’ as he was then 
called for the first time, defeated that able 
economist. He was an earnest advocate of 
General Harrison’s election, and was himself 
chosen for the first time as Representative in 
the State Legislature. He was then twenty- 
eight years of age, engaged in the manufac- 
ture of coarse shoes in a small way, and jus- 
married. In18i and 1844 he was elected 
to the State Senate, virtually leading from 
the first to the last the opposition to the an- 
nexation of Texas. He was the chosen asso- 
ciate and friend, in all the bitter agitation of 
the period, of Charles Sumner, Frank W. 
Bird,” Judge Allen, E. R. Hoar, Wendell 
Phillips, Palfrey, Stephen C. Phillips, 
Charles Francis Adams, and others of the 
best specimens of New England culture and 
character. Re-elected to the Massachusetts 
House in 1845; in 1848 he was also sent a 
delegate to the Whig National Convention 
which nominated Gen. Taylor. He repudiat- 
ed this action because the candidate was a 
slaveholder, and returned home to assist in 


- organizing the Free-Soil party. From that 


date begins the national career of Henry 
Wilson. ? 

That the claim made in his behalf of being 
a chief organizer of the rising political anti- 
slavery sentiment is not extravagant the 
records of the time will fully prove. His 
words, like Martin Luther’s prose, were a 
half-battle. He was among the foremost, 


if not the first party politician in the land to 
declare uncompromising hostility to slavery, 
its increase, and even its existence. To un- 
derstand the importance of such action the 
distinction must be clearly maintained be- 
tween the agitating Reformer and the work- 
ing and organizing politician who deliberate- 





ly accepts the practical limits that are ne- 
cessarily set by party lines, in order to 
accomplish a desired result, with the hope 
of being able to move forward thereafter with 
increased vigor. 

A very considerable proportion of the res- 
olutions, etc., introduced on the anti-slavery 
side in State Legislature and party conven- 
tion were from the pen of that ‘‘ Natick 
Cobbler,’’ who studied ‘‘Colburn’s First 
Sessions’’ at twenty-three, and defeated 
Amasa Walker in an economic discussion at 
twenty-seven. He had even then made him- 
self a master of the English tongue —‘‘ pure 
and undefiled,’”’ and though never aspiring 
to the dignity of oratory, or claiming’ the 
graces of scholarly rhetoric, he will be found 
to have commanded a sturdy eloquence, that 
clothed itself in a simple and translucent 
style. 

It was at the time Mr. Wilson led the oppo- 
sition in the Massachusetts Legislature to 
the extension of slavery through the annexa- 
tion of Texas that Mr. Macaulay, speaking 
then in the British Parliament, said of the 
United States, that ‘‘They seek to extend 
slavery with more energy than was ever 
exerted by any other nation to diffuse civi- 
lization.”? Mr Wilson offered resolutions 
against annexation. When it was accom- 
plished, he supported those of Charles 
trancis Adams, which declared that Massa- 
chusetts would not accept the act as binding 
or legal, and afterward offered in the House 
a motion for the Judiciary Committee to re- 
port a bill making it a penal offense to surren- 
der a slave escaping from Texas and taking 
refuge in Massachusetts. Mr. Wilson,in a 
speech sustaining his motion, declared (1845) 
that ‘‘everything indicated an impending 
struggle between freedom and slavery that 
would absorb the mighty energies of the na- 
tion ; and in that contest it was fit that Mas- 
sachusetts should lead.”’ 

Mr. Wilson, at a convention called soon 
after, reported a preamble.and resolutions of 
the boldest character. One of the latter de- 
clared, ‘‘We solemnly announce our purpose 
to the South, and tothe execution of that 
purpose we pledge ourselves to the country 
and before heaven, that, rejecting all com. 
promise, without restraint or hesitation, in 
our private relations. 2nd in our political 
organizations, by onr voices and our votes, 
in Congress or out, we will use all practicable 
means for the extinction of slavery on the 
American continent.’’ The preamble was 
prepared by the Reverend Samuel Hunt, of 
Natick, who during the latér and literary 
labors of the late Vice-President has been 
associated with him as his private secretary. 
To his competent hands has been committed 
the completion of the 3d volume of ‘‘The Rise 
and Fall of the Slave Power in America.’’ 
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Mr. Wilson’s withdrawal from the National 
Nominating Convention of the Whig party in 
1848 was a remarkable episode. alike in 
national affairs and the life of the actor him- 
self. A meeting was called immediately of the 
delegates who sympathized with him. I if-| 


teen persons were present. Their names 
are worth recalling. They were Lonis O. | 
Cowan and Samuel Bradley, of Maine; | 


Charles Allen, Henry Wilson, and Daniel W. 
Alvord, Massachusetts ; Isaac Platt, John C. 
Hamilton, and Robert Colby, New York; 
Horace N. Conger, New Jersey; Lewis D. 
Campbell, Samuel Galloway, John C. Vaugh- 
an, Stanley Mathews, John Burgoyne, and | 
H. B. iurlburt, of Ohio. Of these, it is) 
not known if any are living outside of! 
the Ohio representation. L. D. Campbell | 
has become a Bourbonized Democrat; Stan- 

ley Mathews is a well-known lawyer, and 
“Liberal ;’? John C. Vaughan resides in 
Leavenworth, where he is Recorder of the 
municipal court. Mr. Galloway is still an 
active Republican speaker.. The Democratic 

convention had also practically divided on 

the slavery issue, and from these elements 

came the combination out of which was born 
the Free-Soil party. Mr. Wilson was the 
leading organizer in New England, and from 
that date came the political strategy and 

combinations which in the next six vears 
wrested Massachusetts from the control of the 
“Hunker”? politicians and ‘*‘Voughfaces’’— 

made Robert Rantoul, Jr., and Charles 

Sumner, United States Senators; George D. 

Boutwell; Governor; N. P. Banks, Speaker 

of the State House of Representatives; Henry 
Wilson, himself, presiding officer pro tem. of 
both the State Senate and the Constitu- 

tiona! Convention; secured the pagsage of the 

Personal Liberty bill, and at last put the mas- 
ter-spirit, as an organizer, irto the Senate 
chamber at Washington. 

For two years or more Mr. Wilson was the 
editor of the Republican and Emancipator, the 
organ of the Iree-Soilers. It was a service 
given without reward other than of a duty 
done, and at considerable personal toil and 
inconvenience. A gentleman who was em- 
ployed thereon tells how Mr. Wilson would 
come into Boston from Natick, and after at- 
tending to his manufacturing business turn 
his face to the bare and cheerless sanctum, 
where he would dash off, standing at a rude 
shelf-desk fastened against the wall, the 
leading editorials for the nextissue. He was 
in the prime of life, fresh, ruddy, whole- 
some-looking. Going down to the little 
publicetion office he would often obtain fifty 
ceuts from the tilland go tothe National 
Theatre for recreation. When cash was 
very low, twenty-five cents would conten- 
him, when he would go into the gallery of 








that resort—among the ‘‘gods ”? He was a 


controversalist slow to anger, but very severe 
when aroused by unjust attacks. His oppot. 
nents learned to dread him, for he never 
replied except to slay. One instance of the 
kind was in the case of a Whi politician 
holding an important Federal post, who 
wrote a series of ferocious assaults on Henry 
Wilson. The latter would come to his own 
office, hair pushed back off his forehead, 
face red with anger, avow his determination 
to reply, and then tear up the rejoinder 
he indited. At last even ‘‘forbearance 
ceased to bea virtue,’’ and the Republican 
appeared with a caustic editorial answer- 
ing the assailant, and closing by charging 
him with gross corruption inthe duties of 
his office, the character of which was speci- 
fied in distinct terms. The Whig was unable 
to clear his reputation, and was driven from 
public life in consequence. 

Mr. Wilson was a prominent opponent of 
the Fugitive Slave Law. He declared after 
Webster’s seventh of March speech, in the 
State Legislature and in Faneuil Hall, that 
he would unite with ‘any party or body of 
men to drive from power those who sustained 
that policy.’’ He would aid any one to rebuke 
Webster ‘‘and place in his seat a Senator true 
tothe principles and sentiments of the Com- 
monwealth.’’ 

During the memorable contest which first 
sent Charles Sumner to the seat which he 
so long honored, Mr. Wilson was the un- 
questioned organizer of the combination by 
which that result was achieved. It lasted 
from January, 1851, to April 24th, when Mr. 
Sumner was elected on the twenty-sixth bal- 
lot for the fullterm; Mr. Rantoul’s elegtion 
was for the unexpired balance of a term that 
ended before Mr. Sumner’s election. 

Mr. Wilson was several times invited to 
accept the Democratic vote and so obtain 
himself the high honor that lay in the bal- 
ance. Mr. Sumuer never failed to recognize 
the fidelity of his friend and colleague. In 
a letter written on the evening of the day 
upon which his election was secured, he said 
ina note to Henry Wilson, that ‘To your 
ability, energy, determination, and fidelity 
our cause owes its present success. For 
weal or woe you must take the responsibility 
of having placed me in the United States 
Senate. I[:m prompted to add, that while 
you have done ail this I have never heard 
from you a single suggestion of a selfish 
character, looking in any way to any good 
for yourself; your labors have been as disin- 
terested as they have been effective.”’ 

Those who knew Mr. Wilson ititimately 
are aware how highly he valued this tribute; 
as they need not be told of the sincere 
devotion with which he worked with, and the 
almost simpl+ admiration he manifested to- 
ward his eloquent and cultured colleague. 
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Probably the massive learning that weighted 
the latter almost to pedantry, and which Mr. 
Wilson admired all the more from having 
been debarred from acquiring, had very much 
to do with the affectionate regard and esteem 
in which Mr. Sumner was held by his friend. 
They differed widely in details, but their 
purposes were identical, and no one more 
freely acknowledged this than the senior 
Senator. 

Mr. Wilson was made presiding officer, as 
has been before stated, of a State Constitu- 
tional Convention. He was also President 
of the National Free-Soil Convention which 
met at Pittsburg in 1852. In his opening 
speech he said: ‘‘Let us feel that we must 
free the Federal Government from slavery— 
from all responsibility for it wherever it ex- 
ists under its authority, and place it active- 
ly and perpetually on the side of freedom.”’ 

The ‘* Know-Nothing ’’ or American order 
sprung into being in 1853. Whatever were 
its characteristics elsewhere—-selfish, section- 
al, proscriptive as they were—in Massachu- 
setts there was much that was worthy. Mr. 
Wilson was elected by it, with twenty years 
of anti-slavery life behind, to the United 
States Senate. Its legislative majority con- 
demned the Kansas and Nebraska bill, passed 
the personal liberty act, opened the public 
schools to colored children, and otherwise 
placed themselves on the right side. Its 
strength was largely due to the fact that the 
Democracy of that State in their desire to 
defeat the work of the Constitutional Con- 
vention over which Mr. Wilson presided, 
had appealed to Catholic hostility to the 
public schools, even then exhibited, to de- 
feat the Constitution, because it contained 
inhibitory provisions as to the use of public 
money for any sectarian purposes. The 
warning is one not be unheeded in present cir- 
cumstances. When the proscriptive amend- 
ment to the Constitution requiring foreign 
born citizens to reside longer than others in 
that State before possessing civic privileges, 
Mr, Wilson was the first public man of any 
party who openly opposed its adoption. 


Mr. Wilson’s action in the National Ameri- 
can Convention held in Philadelphia, June 
5, 1855, is amatter of public history. His 
position was bold and uncompromising ; that 
of the pro-slavery propaganda was both bold 
and brutal. The New England delegate de- 
clared that he’ had twenty years before 
pledged himself to liberty. Rising to the 
perilous occasion—a well known Southern 
bully sat at his feet with a revolver ready 
for use, Mr. Wilson said: ‘‘The past be- 
longs to slavery—the future to freedom. 
The past is yours—the future is ours. We 
wish you men of the South to distinctly un- 
derstand that we:have the power to prohibit 





slavery in the Territories. and to abolish it 
in the District of Columbia, and we mean to 
do it. We mean to repeal the Fugitive 
Slave Act, and we mean that Kansas shall 
never come into the Union as a slave State 
—no, never.’’ Thespeech with which he 
declared he would not support the platform 
adopted, rings like a trumpet call: ‘‘I will 
not support it; I will support no man who 
stands upon it.’’ He said: ‘‘Your party 
will be withered by the blasting breath of 
the people’s wrath.’’ But.why quote more. 
What he did and what he said, as a pol- 
itician battling, organizing, intriguing even, 
if the purists chose so call it, for human 
rights and national regeneration, make many 
luminous lines on the scroll of the Union’s 
record. His days were full of toil; his 
nights were ceaseless vigils in its behalf. 
No man in the land did more to make po- 
litical opinion; none as much to organize 
victory —in so far as the formation of de- 
termined party action was concerned. His 
face and form was more familiar to the 
whole people than was that of any other 
man who filled an equal space in the public 
eye. From the date of the National Repub- 
lican party’s organization at Pittsburg, Feb- 
uary 22, 1856, when Mr. Wilson formally 
became one of its honored leaders, (for he 
had been long preparing for just such a 
massive and potential movement,) he did 
more work on the stump in arousing the 
country than any public man in the land. 
The number of formal addresses he made 
from 1856 down to his recent death is stated 
to have been over fifteen hundred, while of 
impromtu speeches the number must have 
been legion. It is not necessary to repeat 
what has already been said as to the quality 
of his speeches, or as to the extent of his 
work. It will, however, be appropriate to 
suggest that his greatest successes have 
been achieved as an organizer of political 
opinion rather than as a manager of a party 
when formed. His moral, intellectual, and 
physical courage was of the highest order, 
when in the open face of his foe—the antag- 
onist of his conviction—the opponent of the 
general policy he maintained. It was only 
within his own party household that Mr. 
Wilson showed either timidity or faint appre- 
hension of conflicting positions. Hedreaded 
greatly all internal dissensions, and at times 
appeared to be vacillating and weak — 
almost harsh also in his judgment of those 
whose indiscretion, or over-zeal, placed the 
general cause in seeming jeopardy. Out of 
incidents which illustrate theSe traits have 
come some of the causeless blab of slanderous 
critics as to Mr. Wilson’s courage. None 
who knew him ever doubted his possession 
of the highest type—that which neither 
sought or evaded danger—except as duty 
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demanded either course, 

Henry Wilson took his seat in the United 
States Senate for the first time during the 
Thirty-Third Congress, when it assembled 
for its second session, December 4th, 1854, 
to fill a vacancy caused by the retirement of 
Edward Everett. The Missouri compromise 
had been abrogated by the passage of the 
Kansas and Nebraska Act. The rifle-shot 
that had killed the Free State settler, Dow, 
and made his name that of the first martyr 
for freedom in Kansas, had in its echoes 
rung the death knell of American slavery 
The bloody beginning of the devastating end 
had already come. Partieswere breaking un- 
der the attrition. The pro-slavery Democracy 
were in power. Stephen A. Douglas’ bid 
for Southern support in his Presidential as- 
pirations proved to beabarren victory. The 
Whig party only existed by the frailest tenor. 
Northern men with a sense of self-respect 
were abandoning both of the organizations. 
During the early part of 1854 several at- 
tempts were made to organize anew party 
combining the Free-Soilers and anti-Ne- 
braska Democrats and Whigs. The name 
adopted by the several conventions that 
were held was that of ‘‘Republican.’’ 
Wilson was nominated for Governor by such 
a body that met at Worcester, July 20, 1854. 

From 1855 unto 1861, when the slave- 
holder’s rebellion transferred to the hands 
of himself and Republican associates, in and 
out of Congress, the tremendous task of 
saving the Union, emancipating the slave, 
and reconstructing the Republic on the basis 
of Equity and Liberty, Mr. Wilson’s Sena- 
torial experience was necessarily an exten- 
sion of the position he had so long occupied 
—that of a political agitator against the 
national domination of slavery, with the 
added responsibility of aiding the rapid 
accession to power of anew party pledged to 
a policy momentous and weighty from what- 
ever standpoint it was to be regarded. 

To fitly understand Mr. Wilson’s historical 
value, as well as the great influence he then 
and afterwards exercised throughout the 
North, it is necessary to possess a realizing 
sense of the condition of things in the 
National Capital, especially as to the insane 
spirit of ruffianism which prevailed in the 
dominant pro-slavery circles. The murder- 
ous assault on Mr. Sumner is the chief inci- 
dent upon which the minds of men naturally 
rest. But that was not anisolated fact. Day 
after day, week after week, for years to- 
gether, the anti-slavery leaders who stood 
in the Congressional breech, did so at the 
peril of their lives. They walked always 
,a8 over a prepared mine, that at any moment 
might have exploded. It was only by the 
open and expressed declaration of their in- 
tention to defend themselves that the North- 


Mr. | 


ern Senators who represented the opposition 
to the political control of the slave power, 
were able to protect their persons and main- 
tain their rights as Senators and freemen. 
| The most flagrant insults were daily offered. 
A notable illustration of this was given by 
Senator Gwin’s sneer at Mr. Wilson as ‘‘a 
cobbler,’ replied to effectively by Mr. Wil- 
son immediately questioning the insulter, as 
to whether it was not better to be called a 
cobbler than a thief? The obvious inference 
was not unwarranted. It is a cheap piece of 
detraction to sneer at Mr. Wilson’s personal 
courage, as since his deatha well-known 
journalistic ‘‘scold’’ has done with perfect 
impunity. The evidence of his contempora- 
ries, as well as of the public records, form 
the fittest answer. Theodore Parker, a man 
of moral and physical courage so cool as never 
to be questioned, said in 1857 these words: 

‘‘Last spring, you know what honorable 
service he performed after his generous col- 
league had been so toully assaulted. His 
own life was in peril. [| should not dare tell 
| you how imminent his bodily peril was, nor 
| how he was defended; nor do I care to re- 
/member what other Northern men trembled 
and turned pale. Remember this—he cannot 
now go to his place in the Senate without a 
revolver in his pocket.’’* 

Mr. Wilson’s career as a statesman fairly 
begun at the memorable session of 1860-61. 
On the National party assuming control of 
the Government and becoming the majority 
in the Senate chamber, by the rebel with- 
drawals, Mr. Wilson was made chairman of 
the military committee thereof. There is 
no need to pronounce the duties it performed 
most onerous, or the chairman’s labors her- 
culean in character. The persans most com- 
petent to do this have long since given ex- 
pression to their estimate of the extent and 
quality of his work. 

On the floor of the Senate he was untiring. 
The Congressional Globe teems with his legis- 
lative exertions. To his initiative was due 
the passage of the article of war which for- 
bade the army from being employed to re- 
turn fugitive slaves; several acts under 
which colored men were enlisted into the 
military service, their wives and children 
made free, their full pay and finally bounty 
secured to them.+ He offered the first prop- 








* Anti-Slavery speech at Boston, Jan. 30, 1857. 

t+ Mr. Wilson offered on the 8th of July, 1862, a bill 
which became law on the 17th thereof, by which, as 
it passed, colored men were allowed to enter the 
service as laborers or fur such other military duty as 
they might be found competent for. Ou the 20th of 
July, Gen. Jas. Lane of Kansas was appointeda 
recruiting commissioner to raise several regiments 
of infantry; among them one or more to be composed 
of *.menof African de-cent.’’ The first officer ap- 
pointed was Richard J. Hinton, at Leavenworth, 
who was mustered in Auguot 4, 1862, as First Lieu- 
tenant and Acting Adjutant. The first recruit was 
enlisted August 6, 1862. This was the earliest LEGAL 
organization of colored troops, and the fact is his- 
torically worth preserving. ‘ 
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osition to emancipate all slaves in the Dis- | 
trict of Columbia, besides a number of mea- 
sures related thereto. He also urged the 
passage of legislation looking to the emanci, 
pation of slaves claimed by rebel masters- ' 
and presented bills for the abolition of slav- | 
ery in Maryland, Delaware, ana Wisconsin, 
with compensation to the owners who were 
loyal. He was among the earliest to move 
a repeal of the fugitive slave law, and sec- 
onded the motion for the adoption of the 
thirteenth or Emancipation Amendment to 
the Constitution. He also made the first 
motion of the series of propositions under 
which the Freedmen’s Bureau was finally 
established. Mr. Wilson was active in the 
reconstruction period, supporting the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments to the | 
Constitution. He voted against the adoption 
of the report of the Joint Committee on Re- : 
construction, on grounds which vindicates 
his right to be considered a sagacious states- 
man. While, however, Mr. Wilson was al- 
ways radical, he was also practical and never 
personal in his policy or views. Disturbed 
at times to an unwonted degree at the party 
divisions, actual and possible, caused by | 
President Johnson’s course, and later by the 
difference between President Grant and his 
colleagues Sumner, Schurz, and some others, 
Mr. Wilson very earnestly strove to be a/ 
peacemaker, yet he was never found deflect- | 
ing from the general and prudential course | 
due to the great trust reposed upon him by 
his party and the country by which it was | 
sustained. Mr. Wilson represented the 
Northern sentiment most admirably in that 
trait which was a marked element of his | 
character—the absence of all persoal bit- | 
terness towards the men who had lead the 
South into civil war. Even in the extreme 
good feeling he showed before his death, | 
which was criticized as morbid and excessive | 
by some, there was no abandonment of a | 
single conviction or a change in any princi- | 
ple. 

Henry Wilson as an author and historian, | 
displayed in even a larger degree than he | 
did as politician and statesman the quali. | 


‘ties of intellect and character which have | 
made his life so valuable to the country and l er 


his times. His books are monuments of in- | 
dustry ; they are remarkable for a simpie 
and luminous style; they are well and 
clearly arranged, and the thoroughly honest. 
work they contain make them among the | 
very best specimens of contemporaneous | 
history to be found in the English language. 

But they are entitled to higher praise than 

that. His magnum opus—‘‘ The Rise and Fall 

of the Slave Power in America ’’—is, so far as | 
the lamented author finished and published 
it, awork remarkable for three high quali- 
ties, each manifested in a notable degree :— 














‘search and statement; a glowing and ani- 
/mated account of actions and the movement 
of underlying principles, giving to the read- 
‘er the heated play of the gigantic contest of 


/ able absence of all passion, all personal feel- 


‘Mr. Wilson published histories of the anti- nh 


|phy and of his speeches, etc., it is to be 


/domed Capitol, where so many years of be- 


/room set apart for his high office, cared for 
| all a fitting tunereal chamber. Born in a log 


cabin on the bleak granite hills of New Eng- 


'to consecrate to those equal rights of man- 
; hood which all about him in his last hours 


; the people will honor brave old Hexry Wit- 


'and appointed nine ex-Confederate soldiers. 


2 massiveness and minuteness both of re- 


which it is a narrative, and finally a remark- 


ing, of anything which could show that the 
author himself had been an especial target 
for assault, attack, and detraction. There 
is the deepest earnestness in the two bulky 
volumes already published, but nothing 
which can show that the writer bore any- 
where harsh feelings toward a single antag- 
onist. Itis the most impersonal of works. 


slavery legislation, the war and reconstruction 
measures in Congress, which are valuable 
contributions to current literature. He has 
been a voluminous writer on topics related to 
his public life and the times in which he 
labored. Inthe preparation of his biogra- 


ho,ed that these will be all preserved. 
Henry Wilson died as he had lived-—in the 
public eye. He was alone in life—except as 
the love of his countrymen sent forth tokens 
of their esteem. He died, and not inappro- 
priately, within the marble walls of the white 


neficently useful work was spent, and in the I 


| with the most scrupulous attention by the 
‘officers of the Senate, who had known and 
honored him for many years. It was after 


land, he died ina palace, served by the oflicials 
of a nation; a palace he had so largely aided 


possessed and had defended, He diedinthe 
‘fullness of his honors, the ripeness of his 
fame, the love of his country, and the re- 
spect of mankind. In speaking of, Henry 
Wilson it may be said in substance, as Theo- 
dore Parker did of John Adams, that he was 
**A brave, deep-thoughted, conscientious, 
patrioiic man, and possessed of an integrity 
which never shook, but stood firm as the 
anite of his native hills. 

‘““While American institutions continue, 


son, who never failed his country in her 
hour of need, and who, in his life of more 
than three- score years, corrupted no man 
and no woman.’ 
eS ee eee oe 

TuE Doorkeeper of the House of Represen- 
tatives, who was also Sergeant-at-Arms in 
the Confederate Congress, has dismissed 14 
ex-Union soldiers, who are disabled men, 
from their positions as assistant doorkeepers, 
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CHAPTER V.—THE 


SUFFERINGS OF THE FISHERMEN—BOUNTY GRANTED BY CONGRES 


OF FISH — UNFAIRNESS OF THE COLONISTS OF 


"ERRON EOUSLY CONSTRUED—AMERICANS COMPL 





Qu 
TO BRING THE SUBJECT TO THE NOTICE OF THE 


In the early years of independence the 


fishermen were reduced to great straits. But | 


m 1792 Congress passed an act granting a 
specific allowance to vessels engaged in the 
cod fishery in lieu of the bounty on dried 
and pickled fish exported. This allowance 
was graduated according to the size of the 
vessels. Boats between five and twenty-five 
tons burden were entitled te receive one 
dollar per ton annually; those between twenty 
and thirty tons, fifty cents additional; and 
to those of more than thirty tous, the allow- 
ance was fixed at two dollars and fifty cents 
the ton: 
than one hundred and seveuty dollars in one 
season. By a subsequent act of the same 
year these several rates were increased one- 
fifth. to commence in January, 1793, to con- 


tinue szven years, and thence to the end of 


the next session of Congress. Many acts 
were subsequently passed granting bounties ; 
but under the act of 1819, bounty continued 
to be granted for many years. Proof was 
that the 


employed in the cod fishery, at sea, a specific 


required vessel was exclusively 
period between the last day of February and 
the last day of November, and possessed a 
license for cod fishing. 
four calendar months, at least, was the time 
required for a vessel to be at sea. If measur- 
ing more than five tons, and not exceeding 


thirty tons, the bounty was 33 50 per ton. | 
If measuring more than thirty tons, 84 per | 


ton, The aliow nce for one vessel, whatever 


was her tonuage, was not to exceed $360, 





But, while experience had taught fisher- 
men that there were seasons of plenty and 
seasons when the fish may fail, the impedi- 
ments thrown in the way of the fishermen, by 
the Colonists and the British Government, 


were continous. 
2 


From the interesting ac- 


but no vessel could receive more , 


Three and a half or | 


LAWS. 


FISHERIES. 


—-THREE MILES LIMIT — PURSUIT 





NOVA SCOTIA — BRITISH CRUISERS — THE TREATY 


AIN—CLAIMS OF GREAT BRITAIN—APPEAL TO THE 


I—-THE OPPRESSION OF AMERICAN FISHERMEN INTOLERABLE—AMERICAN MINISTER DIRECTED 


ENGLISH GOVERNMENT. 
count of Mr. Sabine, it appears that after the 
English Parliament had passed the act of 
_ June, 14, 1819, authorizing regulations to be 
jmade with respect to the taking and curing 
lof fish on ¢ rtain parts of the coasts of New- 
|foundland, Labrador, and other British pos- 
!sessions in North America, according to a 
convention made between his Majesty and 
the United States of America, it was asserted 
that the law gave a construction to the con- 
vention relating to the exclusion of American 
The act 
provided that it may be lawful by any order, 


fishermen from the great ‘* bays.’’ 


or order in council, to be from time to time 
made for thit purpose, to make such regula- 
tions, and to give such directions, orders, and 
instructions to the Governor of Newfound- 
land, or to any officer on that station, or other 
persons, as may be deemed from time to time 
nece:sary for the carrying into effect the 
purposes, of the said convention with rela- 
tion to the taking, drying, and curing fish by 
inhabitants of the United States of America. 
in common with British subjects, within the 
limits set forth in the said article of the con- 
|; Vention, any acts of Parliament, custom, or 





; usage to the contrary, in anywise, notwith- 
Second, that it shall not be lawful 
ror any person, not being a natural-born sub- 


standing, 


jectof his Majesty, in any foreign ship, vessel, 


| or boat, nor for any person in any ship, vessel, 
' = Fi 
| or boat other than such as shall be navigated 


| according to the laws of the United Kingdom of 
| Great Britain and Ireland, to fish for, or take, 


lary, or cure any tish of any kind whatever 
Liiconayan ‘ : ; 

| Within three marine miles of any coasts, 
bays, crceks, or harbors, in any port of his 





Majesty’s dominions in America not included 
| within the limits specified and described 
bes the first article of the convention; and 
that any foreign ship, boat, or vessel found 
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fishing within such distance of such coasts, 
bays, creeks, or harbors, it shall be forfe ted, 
together with its cargo and everything on 
board. Third, It was lawful for American 
fishermen to enter such bays or harbors for 
shelter or to repair damages, or to purchase 
wood or obtain water, but for no other pur- 


pose whatever—subject, nevertheless, to 
such restrictions as might be necessary to 


prevent such fishermen from taking and 
curing fish therein. Fourth, That if any 
person, upon requisition of the Governor of 
Newfoundland, or exercising the 
office of Governor, shall depart 


person 
refuse to 
from such bays or harbors, or neglect to 
conform to any regulations in force, he shall 
forfeit the sum of two hundred pounds. For 
afew years the fishermen pursued their 
trade in quiet, but in 1823 two British men- 
of-war appeared in the Bay of Fundy and 
elsewhere in the waters of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, an event which threw the 
fishermen into dismay. This molestation 


by British men-of-war seemed not to have 
arisen from a sudden emergency, but to 


have become a permanent part of the pro- 
Some vessels were seized and the 
Protests 


ceedings. 


voyages of others ruined. and de- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





positions concerning the wrongs of Ameri- | 


cans were transmitted with memorials to 
the President, and the subject was taken up 
by the Department of State. The demand 
was forindemnity and reparation. On the 
other hand, the British functionary required 
the punishment of the transgressors for the 
act of violence perpetrated (in recovering 
two vessels that had been seized) on per- 
sons bearing his Majesty’s 
while in discharge of their 
‘No results followed. The President, how- 
ever, caused inquiry to be made, and after- 
wards the attention of Congress was directed 
to the disputes by a member from Maine. 
Any punishment by the United States for the 
The 
strong feeling excited toned down in the 
And itis possible that the 


commission 
public duties. 


offense alleged was out of the question. 


course of time. 
British Commander 
in the cause, for his successor did not imi- 
tate his example. 
was at length broken. 
WV Affaires, 


had exhibited overzeal 


A long peried of quiet 
The British Chargé 
atthe instance of the colonial 


| vessel, bound 


authorities, called the attention of the Sec- 
retary of State to repeated acts of irregularity 
committed by fishermen of the United States, 
which led to the issue of instructions to col- 
lectors of ports to notify persons engaged in 
the fisheriesto observe the limits of the 
treaty. Nova Scotia affected to have been 
injured by the fishing of Americans, and 
passed an act of great severity in some of its 


provisions. Officers of the revenue and 
| 
others were empowered to goon board any 


vessel or boat hovering within three miles of 
any of coasts and stay on board as long as 
remained within that distance. If a 
elsewhere, hovered for four 


she 


and twenty hours after the master had been 
required to depart she might be taken into 
port to search her cargo, and the master 
might be examined under oath, or failing to 
answer forfeit one hundred pounds; and if 
any prohibited goods were on board, tle ves- 
sel and cargo were to be forfeited. If the 
vessel was foreign and not navigated accord- 
ing to the laws of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and was found fishing within three miles of 
vessel and cargo were also 
Other 
act related to suits, the suing out of writs, 


the coasts both 


liable to forfeiture. sections of the 


the damages and costs, &c. One provision 
was that if any suit was brought against any 
person on account of a seizure, and judgment 
was given against him, and the judge or 
court should certify that there was probable 
cause for the seizure, the plaintiff, besides 


| the thing seized or its value, should not re- 


ceive more than two pence damages, nor any 
costs of suit, nor should the defendant be 
fined more than one shilling. 

The next proposition of the Nova Scotian 
House of Assembly embraced a plan of pro- 
tection by the employment of steamers on 
the part of the home government and of a 
preventive force on the part of the govern- 
ment of the colony, the latter of which was 
adopted. Then colonial politics came into 
play. Political leaders in the colony had 
their plans. <A joint address of the Legista- 
tive Council and House 6tAssembly was 
transmitted to the Queen, complaining of 
habitual violations of the convention of 1818 
by Americans, and praying for an additional 
naval force to put an end to these aggres- 
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sions. Lord Glenelg, the British Colonial 
Secretary, remarked in a dispatch to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia, in reply 
to this address, that the subject had engaged 
the serious attention of her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment, and it had been determined to send 
during the fishing season an armed force on 
the coast of Nova Scotia, to enforce a more 
strict observance of the treaty by American 
sitizens, and the American Government had 
been invited to giveits friendly co-operation. 
Orders had accordingly been issued to the 
naval commander of the West Indian and 
North American station to detach. as soon as 
the fishing season should commence, a small | 
vessel to the coast of Nova Scotia and another 
to Prince Edward’s Island, to protect the | 
fisheries. Although the instructions to this 
officer were not to overstep the bounds of 
the treaty in the support of British rights, 


it was quite natural that seizures of vessels 
should follow. In March, 1839, the consul 
of the United States at Pictou reported to 
the Secretary of State that these British | 
naval vessels would be stationed as decided. | 
Much of the outery which had been made he 
knew to have had its origin in the disap- | 
pointed feelings of Nova Scotia fishermen, on | 
seeing themselves outstripped in the suc- 
cessful pursuit of so valuable a branch of 
commerce by the superior perseverance and | 
skill of American enterprise; yet atempting | 
shoal of fish was sometimes, through igno- 
rance or excitement, pursued across the pre- 
scribed limits. But it may be asked, if the | 
fish were not captured by American fisher- 
men, who were on the spot to take them, 
would they have put themselves in the way 
of the British vessels, where the fishermen 


were probably bemoaning their ill luck, hard | 
fate, or empty nets? Where was the harm, | 
then, if British fishermen would not in any 
way have caught the fish, because their boats | 


were not there, for Americans to bless their | 
stars and take advantage of the situation ? | 
A shoal before an American boat was not to | 
be lost because British fishermen, halfa mile 
away in their vessel, saw a specimen of | 
American activity in which they did not | 
participate, and could not by reason of the.| 


distance. If Americans did not take them 
from the sea the fish would have remained | 


there. Then why complain of those occur- 
rences which could not have been overruled, 
and which, if American fishermen had failed 
to profit by, would not have enriched their 
British co-laborers ? Many seizures of Amer- 
ican vessels were made by the cruisers dur- 
ing the year. But it was a great hardship 
to find that the effect of the complaints of 
the colonists of the island of Grand Menan 
had caused the British commanders to refuse 
shelter to our flag even in stormy weather. 
Nearly a hundred vessels had been driven 
from positions secured them by the treaty to 
seek refuge in an American harbor; and so 
exasperated were the fishermen that they 
generally went armed. Elsewhere there was 
much difficulty. Masters of vessels, at sea 
or at anchor, felt themselves unsafe. They 
were molested along the entire coast of Nova 


| Scotia, and many became dispirited, adjust- 


ed their affairs,and retired at the end of the 
season. There seemed an evident intention 
to drive American fishermen from the Bays 
of Fundy and Chaleurs, and other large 
bays, by drawing a line from headland to 
headland, and to deny resort to colonial 
ports and harbors for shelter and to procure 
water, except in cases of actual distress; to 
dispute the right to fish on the shores of the 
Magdalene islands, and thus to render the 
treaty stipulations valueless; and to close 
against us the Strait of Canso, unless the 
voyage was made dangerous by being com- 


| pelled to round the island of Cape Breton, 


when bound to or from the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. These were among the pretensions 
of Nova Scotia in the year 1839, and from 


| the inquiry of the American commander in 


those waters, and who performed his duty 
efficiently, it was observed by the Secretary 
of State that ‘‘ the injustice and annoyances 
suffered by our fishermen had so irritated 
them that there was ground to believe that 
violence might be resorted to” before an- 
other season. The Assembly of Nova Scotia 
was still persistent. In March, 1840, another 
address to the Queen was passed, in which 
her Majesty was reminded of the grievances 
of the colony. But at last the condition 
of affairs became intolerable, and the Amer- 
ican government communicated to its Minis- 
ter at the Court of St. James on the subject, 
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directing him to make a statement of our|the questions involved reached a channel 
wrongs. No instructions were given; for| which would bring it to the notice of the 
the language of the treaty was clear, if fair-| British government, which would have to 
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CHAPTER VI.—FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

THE SCIENCE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY—PRINCIPLES PLAIN AND EASY TO BE UNDERSTOOD—THOSE ON 
WHICH OUR FOREIGN TRADE IS CARRIED ON—DEFINITION OF THE SCIENCE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
—UTILITY—VALUE—GRAIN AND THE KOH-I-NOOR DIAMOND—LABOR IS THE SOURCE OF WEALTH— 
SOCIETY EVIL OVERRULED FOR GOOD—MORAL LAW OF PRODUCTION -~ ECONOMIC LAWS OF HUMAN 
NATURE—DIVINE RESTRAINT — INTERNATIONAL VALUES—EXCHANGES — EXCESSIVE IMPORTS — 
COMMERCIAL CRISES—BILLS OF EXCHANGE—EXPORTS PAY FOR IMPORTS—FUNCTION OF MONEY— 
BALANCE AGAINST US—EXCHANGE OF EQUAL VALUES—METHODS OF ADJUSTMENT — ADJUSTMENT 
OF PRICES—SUPPLY AND DEMAND —THE PRICE OF A THING IS ITS MARKET VALUE—COST OF 
LABOR IN PRODUCTION—EXCHANGEABLE VALUE—ARTICLES OF LUXURY—NECESSARIES OF LIFE— 
TOOKE—MILL — PRINCIPLES TO BE REMEMBERED—COST OF FOREIGN PRODUCTS — ADVANTAGE OF 
INTERCHANGE WITH NATIONS — LABOR AND CAPITAL AT HOME—LABOR AND CAPITAL ABROAD — 
BARBADORS—SUGAR AND MOLASSES—PROVISIONS—POLITICAL ECONOMY IN PRACTICE. 

The foreign commerce of the United | though by the labor of his hands he might 
States is too important a subject to be treat- |} surround himself with the comforts and 
ed in a cursory manner. It deserves the | even the luxuries of life, and might thus be 
close attention, not only of tle politician properly accounted wealthy, no such science 
and merchant, but of all who desire to pos- as political economy would be conceivable. 
sess an intelligent opinion where intelligence He would estimate the things around him in 
may be of public value. The system upon proportion to their absolute utility, or their 
which our foreign trade is carried on cannot fitness to satisfy his wants and desires—not 
be referred to without making reference also in proportion to their vu/ue, as that term is 
to political economy. There is a science of considered by economists. Value consists in 
political economy almost as exact as mathe- | the estimation of men, and must in a certain 
matics. But there are various theories of |sense be arbitrary orconventional. A bush- 
political economy which have their ditfer-| el of grainis more useful than the Kohinoor 
ent advocates; and certain terms which diamond; but the diamond is more ri/uable 
ought to have a fixed and definite meaning | than many bushels of grain, and may be 
but which have not. Nevertheless, there | exchanged for many. Value is founded 
are common truths or principles of political |apon exchangableness, and therefore re- 
economy which the best thinkers admit, | quires the existence of two or more persons. 
and which may be stated from the works | Political economy is a generalization of the 
published with so much plainness, that all | motives, habits, and dispositions of men, so 
who desire to understand them can do so | far as these are manifested in the pursuit of 
with little risk of failure. |wealth. Mill says, it is the science relating 

One writer says that the science of political | to the moral or psychological laws of produc- 
economy was not the creation of one, but of | tion and distribution—the moral or psycho- 
many minds ; and the discovery of princi- | logical laws as distinct from the material or 
ples, or of the application of principles, has | mechanical. The distinction may be thus 
enlarged its scope and increased its efficien- |iflustrated: The process by which crude 
cy. Political economy may be defined as a/iron ore is manufactured into table-cutlery, 
science of human nature, as much so as mor-| though it is a production of weaith, does 
ality, civil polity, jurisprudence, or psy-/ uot at this point concern the economist ; itis 
chology. It relates, not indeed to the indi-| the business of the metallurgist, the smith, 
vidual man, as ethical science does to a ithe artisan. The economist looks only to 
considerable extent, but to men collected inj the estimate which men form of the compar- 
society, and acting and competing with each | ative value of iron ore and finished cutlery, 
Other in the pursuit of wealth. It is not a las manifested by the proportions in which 
science merely of the production of wealth ;/ they are willing to exchange them for each 
for if there were but one man in the world,|other. In political economy the initiative 
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and fundamental principle is that all wealth | and so incessantly as is performed by an 
is created by labor. This principle is more | agency which even the most sceptical mind 
extensive in its scope and more beneficent in | must pronounce divine. This is but one in- 
its operation than most others; and it is a! stance to illustrate the universal working of 
rule directed against an unwise int-rference | that law of the Creator and Governor of the 
of Government with the fiscal concerns and | world which everywhere compels the cupid- 


industrial habits of society. It is also a/ ity and selfishness of individuals to contrib- 
ute to the general good. In the vast circle 


truth in another science ; and when rightly 
understood has a singularly interesting ap- 
plication. With a slight paraphrase of the 
language of Holy Writ, it may be said that | exert himself without at the same 
‘*God has appointed the wickedness of man | profiting the community in which he lives, 
to praise Him, and that the remainder of | and lending aid to thousands of human if 
wrath He will restrain.’’ What may be | beings whom he never sees. Without wish- 
ing it, or knowing it, all men are servants of 


of employments in civilized society there is 
not one in which a person can _ profitably 
time 


called the economical laws of human nature, 
in their general effects upon the well-being one another: all are co-operating with one 
of society, manifest the contrivance, wisdom, | another as busily as bees in a hive; and 
and beneficence of the Deity just as clearly | each individual effort is needful to the gen- 
as do the marvelous arrangements of the | eral prosperity. To study the operation of 
this delicately and divinely constituted ma- 
vided for the enforcement of the moral law | chine is the business of the political econo- 
and the punishment of crime. The lowest mist. He finds that human governments 
and most corrupting passions of mankind, | often interfere with it, and do more harm 
cupidity, avarice, and selfishness, while they | than good. They do harm when they at- j 

competition, to establish \ 


material universe, or the natural means pro- 


bring their own penalty on the individual | tempt to limit 
who indulges them, are still overruled for | prices, to pass sumptuary laws, to sanction 
good in their operation upon the interests of | monopolies. Whatever discourages or be- 
society. Nay, they are made the most effi- | comes an impediment to industry is sure to 
cient means of guarding it from harm and | be followed by paralysis of trade. It would 
advancing its welfare. Consider the man- | seem that effort should be directed to the re- 
ner in which the inhabitants of a great me- | 
tropolis are supplied with food and all other | 
necessaries of life, without wastefulness and 

yet without stint, each family receiving | dom of commercial and industrial enterprise 
every day just what it wants, and as much, which is a law of the moraluniverse.  Politi- 
as it wants, and being admonished through | cal considerations or government necessity 


moval of impediments which accident, pre- 
scription, or the rivalry of other governments 
have thrown in the way of that general free- 


the price to limit or economise its consump-| may justify an interference in one quarter 
tion of any article, whenever a failure in the | Which needs to be balanced by some action 


harvest or of the supply, or even the pros- | in anotu.er. 
be found to confirm its spirit and principle. 


All duties on imports, and even all internal 
taxes, are a departure from the rule, but a ) 


The necessary exceptions will 


pect of such failure, renders economy essen- 


tiai—all this being accomplished without 
any general organization, but through the | 
efforts of thousands of dealers, each one of 
them regarding only his own good, and not 
the general good of the community, and 

such one acting, not in intentional concert | large, it may be necessary to direct some of 
with his fellows, but in open and often hos- | them, not with a view to revenus, but to 
tile rivalry with them. No social machine | protection, in order to counterbalance a bur- 
contrived by man, and no beneficent device | den which others have laid upon domestic 


necessary departure for the sake of a greater 
| good, namely—the support of the institutions 


of Government. But if these imposts are 


of human government could perform so difli- 
cult a task at once so faithfully, so certainly, 


} 

| industry. 
| So clear an exposition of what is generally 
3 
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consid»red as a very complex subject is the 
fruit of much reading and of careful reflec- 
tion. It gives also the groundwork of Con- 
gressional acticn in relation to industrial 
enterpise. And as legislation is but the ex- 
pression of national wants and wishes, which 
have been called into existence by experience, 


the more immediate application of the prin- 


If the account did not balance, if our exports 
were not equivalent in value to our imports, 
the deficiency would have to be made up by 
sending specie abroad. The exports of any 
country must exactly balance its imports— 
for the same reason that when two individu- 
al producers of different articles trade exclu- 


| sively with each other, they must really 


ciples of political economy to our commer- | 


cial intercourse with other nations will be 
shown. A writer says that the theory of 
international values and exchanges is a val- 


uable part of economic science. On its first 


being demonstrated it convinced those who | 


were urging the universality of the doctrine 


of free trade, without regard to the condition | 


of a country, that the importation of foreign | 


manufactures may be excessive, and continue 
for a longer or shorter period. 
this will be made evident in another part of 
this work, when new taxes were required to 


increase the revenue. An excess of imports 


The truth of | 


must inevitably depress the prices of our | 


exports in all foreign markets, for all the 


advantages of this country for producing the | ees 
| suffer for it afterwards. 


articles exported is neutralized by the 


merchandise, ex- 
different 


barter merchaudise for 
changing equivalent values of 
kinds—money serving no purpose between 
them but that of facilitating the exchanges 
This, in fact, is the only office that 


is one 


of goods. 
money, as such, ever performs. It 
that diminishes the friction of exchanges. 
But money and bills of exchange cannot 
help the merchants to pay theirdebts. They 
only represent and facilitate the operations 
out of which those debts have grown. ‘Thus, 
in 1836, the imports into the United States 
were about $190,000,000, and the exports 
even less than $129,000,C00, showing appar- 


ently a balance against us of $61,000,000. 


| We ran deeply in debt that year and had to 


American exporter being compelled to ex- 


change them for foreign goods upon the 
most disadvantageous terms. 
importation tends to depress the prices of 
domestic products, cripple domestic indus- 


But excessive | 


try, and bring on commercial crises, which | 


are equally disastrous to our agricultural 
and manufacturing interests. 
mestic exchanges expedients are resorted to 
which obviate the necessity of using actual 
silver and gold coin for money, and a paper 
currency takes the place of the metailic, in 
the shape of notes, bills of exchange, Xc. 


To effect do- | 


In 1838 the balance 
was $5,000,009 the other way, and in 1839 it 
was $41,000,000, which, together, amounted 
to $46,000,000, and probably paid off, or 
nearly paid off, the balance against us in 
1836. 

As a general proposition, the foreign trade, 
say with Great Britain, is really a barter of 


merchandise for merchandise, equal values 


| being exchanged, and money playing only a 


A merchant in New York has debis due to | 


him in London for cotton, flour, tobacco, and 
other American products which he had sent 
there to be sold. Another merchant in New 
York owes money which he 
London for manufactured cotton, silk, iron, 
&e., which he has received from England, 
and consumed or The 
transactions on both sides are represented 


has to pay in 


sold in America. 
by bills of exchange, and it is evident that, 
in the long run, our exported goods must 
exactly pay for our imported goods, and the 
account of the two must balance each other, 


subordinate part. Foreign trade is only along 
and heavy account current of one nation 
with all the rest of the world, charges on one 
side being set off by charges on the other, 
and the account being finally adjusted by 
the transfer of a sum in cash to represent the 
But our trade is not confined to 
It extends to every nation of the 


The ac- 


balance. 
England, 
earth, and to every isle of the sea. 
count is not balanced with each nation sepa- 
rately ; far from it. In the case of Chita, 
our purchases very much exceed our sales ; 
in the case of Great Britain, our sales very 
One 


much exceed our purchases. case is 


set off against the other. Our debt to China 
is paid by transferring to her a portion of: 
the debt due to us by England, in the shape 
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of bills of exchange on London sent to China 
direct. Again: Our annual exports to the 
British West Indies greatly exceed our im- 
ports. The West India planters may pay in 
bills of exchange for the articles of provision 
from the United States by transferring a 
part of the debt due to them for the sugar, 
molasses, spirits, &c., which they have seut 
to England. And the very bills of exchange 
might be used in paying our debts to China 
for tea. One article of merchandise is really 
paid for with another, though the one is ob- 
tained from Canton and the other is sent to 
Jamaica. <A single shipment of half a mil- 
lion of dollars may suffice to balance an im- 
mensely long account, opened with England, 
the continent of Europe, China, and both 
Indies, amounting in the aggregate to sixty 
or seventy inillions, so little money is used 
in the whole circle of transactions. 

But how is the price of the articles ex- 
changed adjusted in the interchange of com- 
modities between two countries? The gen- 
eral principle is, that the price so adjusts 
itself that the demand shall be just equal to 
the supply. 
if the market be overloaded with the article, 


If the supply be too great, 


the price must fall; and this fall of price 
will bring the commodity within the means 
of a larger class of consumers. That is, the 
demand for it will be increased so much as 
to take off the quantity which is a drug in 
the market at the higher price. The fluctu- 
ations of price constantly operate to make 
the demand just equal to the supply. 
the price of a thing is its market value, or tem- 


Now, 


porary exchangeable power reckoned in money. | 


Its permanent, or natural, exchangeable 


value will depend on the cost of production, oy | 
the amount of labor that is needed to produce | 


it. Some articles may for a time, from un 
foreseen circumstances, sell below their cost ; 
but less will be produced, and the price wiil 
rise again. The market value is perpetually 
oscillating about the point of the true value, 
or cost of production —seldom exactly coin- 
ciding with it, yet seldom depa:ting from it 
to any great extent. And the principle 
underlying each kind of value is this :-—the 
price or market value is adjusted with refer- 
ence to the supply and demand, and _ so 


a ae 


adjusted as to make the demand equal tothe 
supply ; while the true or exchangeable 
value is always regulated by the cost of pro- 
duction, or the amount of labor needed for 
the creation of the article. 
ever, does not vary in the same ratio with 


The price, how- 


the excess or deficiency of the supply. If 
the commodity be an article of luxury, a de- 
ficiency of a third in the amount offered for 
sale will not make the price one third larger ; 
people will do without it rather than pay too 
But if the article is a necessary of 
lite, whieh the people must purchase, a de- 


high. 


ficiency of one-third may increase the price 
to double, triple, or quadruple. Mr. Tooke 
says: ‘*The price of corn in England has 
risen from one hundred to two hundred per 
cent., When the utmost computed deficiency 
of the crops has not been more than between 
one-sixth aud one-third below an average, 
and when that deficiency has been relieved 
by foreign supplies.”’ 
will the increase of price, whether of luxu- 


To what point, then, 


ries or necessaries, be carried? Mr. Mill 
says: ‘To that point, whatever it be, 
which equalizes the demand and supply ; to 
the price which cuts off the extra third from 
the demand, or brings forward additional 
sellers suflicient to supply it.”’ 

These principles should always be borne 
in mind in considering the subject ot the 
foreign trade and international values. And 


perhaps it may be well to recapitulate :— 
We really purchase commodities with com- 
We pay for our whole imports 
If in our traflic 


modities. 
with our whole exports. 





| with any one country, say China, our im- 


ports much exceed our exports, the balance 


is not paid in money, but by transferring to 
China the debt due to us from another 


country, with which our trade is such that 


our exports exceed our imports. It is only 
the balance of the immensely long account 
of our trade with all countries whatsoever 
which is paid in money. For instance, the 
' official returns for the year ending Jane 30, 
1848, show that our total imports for that 
year amounted to one hundred and forty- 
four millions, while the specie we sent 
abroad was less than three millions. Our 
total exports of domestic produce for that 
year exceeded one hundred and _ thirty 
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millions, and all the specie we received 
from abroad was less than six millions. The 
actual cash balance that year, of course, 
was the difference between these two sums 
of specie-—about three miilions of dollars, 
The cost of domestic products is the labor 


that is expended upon their production. | 
But the cost to us of foreign products is, not | 
the labor which has been expended upon | 
their production, but the labor which we | 
must expend upon the articles that are | 


given in exchange for those products. Mr, 
Mill claims that the advantage of an inter- 


change of commodities between nations con- | 


sists simply and solely in this—that it ena- 


bles each to obtain, with a given amount of 


. - . t+ 
Jabor and capital, a greater quantity of all 


commodities taken together. This it accom- 


plishes, by enabling each, with a quantity | 
of one commodity which has cost it so much | 
labor and ¢apital, to produce a quantity of 
another commodity which, if produced at | 


home, would have required labor and capi- 
tal to a greater amount. To render the im- 
portation of an article more advantageous 


than its production it is not necessary that | 
the foreign country should be able to pro- | 
duce it with less labor and capital than our- 


selves. 
vantage in its production. 
far favored by circumstances as to have a 
still greater positive advantage in the pro- 


mand in the foreign country, we may be 
alle to obtain a greater return to our labor 
and capital by employing none of it in pro- 
ducing the article in which our advantage 
is least, but devoting it all tothe production 
of that in which our advantage is greatest, 
and giving this to the foreign country in 
exchange for the other. It is nota differ- 
ence in the absolute cost of production 
which determines the interchange, but a 
difference in the comparative cost. An ex- 
celleut illustrationis furnished by Barbadoes. 
The inhabitants of Barbadoes, favored by 
their climate and soil, can raise provisions 
cheaper than we can in the United States, 
and yet Barbadoes buys nearly all her pro- 
Wiy? 


though she has the advantage over us to 


visions from this country. Because, 


raize provisions cheaply, she has a still | 


We may even have a positive ad- | 
But if weare so 


Le 
or 


greater advantage in her power to produce 
sugar and molasses. Ifshe has the advan- 
tage of a quarter in raising provisions, she 
has an advantage of one-half in regard to 
products exclusively tropical. She can thus, 
by trading with us, obtain our breadstuffs 
a smaller cost of labor and 
Say, a 


and meat at 
capital than they cost ourselves. 
barrel of flour costs ten days’ labor in the 
United States. and only eight days in Barba- 
does, her people can profitably buy Ameri- 
can ilour if they pay for it with sugar which 
cost them only siz days’ labor ; and the peo- 
ple of this country can profitably sell them 
the flour, or buy the sugar, provided that 
the sugar, if raised in the United States, 
would cost eleven days’ labor. This is a 

striking example of the benefit of foreign 

trade to both the countries which are parties ° 
to it. 


dities with greater facility, but greater in 


If Barbadoes produced both commo- 


precisely the same degree, there would be 
no motive for the interchange. 

Here then, in a simall space has been 
gathered much valuable information on the 
system adopted by nations in carrying on 
their foreign trade. There are principles 
underlying every movement which must be 
recognized if commercial transactions are to 


be attended with profit. A knowledge of 


/ economic science is necessary to the mer- 
duction of some other article which is in de- | 


chant. 
operations, but in order to lay the ground~- 
The bold 


speculator may sometimes carry off a large 


it is required not only as a guide to 


work for successful calculation. 
prize, and the spirit of speculation is an 
element that musi pervade all commerce. 
But speculation must be subject to cortrol 
if the investment is to turn out fortunate. 
The merchant prince whose name is heard 
and respected in every foreign port is a 
man who has mastered the subtle details of 
the science, and knows how to take advan- 
tave of every market, and reap a profit from 
every dealing. In the course of years, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in specie are 
sent abroad to be used in the settlements of 
the foreign trade. But the years which 
bring the largest profit to the merchant are 
the imports and exports 
And that the supply 


those in which 


balance each other. 
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may not exceed the demand in any of the|ship.which has sailed would glat a market 
world’s markets requires the most careful if landed, changes the destination of the 
vigilance, and that kind of active wisdom | vessel to a port where her cargo is needed 


which when it discovers that the cargo of a and may be profitably sold. 





SLAVONIAN EUROPE. 
The want of neighbors may selfishly affect} Modern politics, as they relate to Eastern 
the character of a nation, as a witty writer Europe, offer an interesting study. A brief 
has recently asserted of our own, by making sketch will attract even the general reader. 
it indifferent to the welfare of others. As a A shrewd Englishman who has traveled 
rule, however, it would seem, jadging by| widely and observed closely characterizes 
the experiences of old-world countries, that | the ‘sick man’’ comparison as untrue 
it is too much neighborhood that curses when applied to Turkey. ‘‘ He is aiive and 
most of them. France and Germany have full of life, too; for all the craft, cunning, 
certainly found it so, as have Austria, Den-/ and talent of one of the craftiest races in ex- 
mark, and Italy during the last fifteen years. |istence combine with all their energies to 
Turkey, constantly broiling, has kept the! sustain him. The Greeks themselves are 
rest of Europe on the alert, for fear that the | his most zealous supporters.’’ The Neologes, 
conflagrations might extend beyond her own|Greek newspaper at Constantinople, urges 
kitchen. Count Andrassy, the Hungarian an alliance between Greece and Turkey, and 
premier, may well sigh for the immunity | declares also that there is no future for Hel- 
which our continental isolation affords. | lenism in the advance of Pan-Slavonic influ- 
The Austro-Hungarian statesmen can be ences. The Turks themselves, in Europe, 
pardoned if they should deem the outbreak ;do not much exceed two million persons. 
in the Herzegovina a contretemps to be de-|The remaining Mahometans, on the east 
plored by them. The rallying points in the | side of the Bosphorus, are Slavs and Wal- 
Austro-Hungarian empire, not only for its | lachs—principally the former. These Mus- 
own progress, but for the regeneration of the} sulmen are the descendants of the feudal 
curious ethnographical compound that besets | spahis and landed proprietors of the western 
it, interiorly and exteriorly, are, without divisions of European Turkey, whose ances- 
question, the German, the Czech or Bohe-/ tors early adhered to the crescent, in order 
mian, andthe Magyar populations. Togeth- | to preserve their lands. It is these people 
er they do not exceed eighteen millions, of! who are the worst oppressors of the Christian 
whom the German is less than hal. But populations, as well as the most bigotted of 
these are the most advanced and the most) the followers of Mahomet. It is upon them, 
stable. With the lead that the Magyars now | too, that the Porte most largely depends in 
have, and which later the Czechs will obtain, the suppression of the Christian Slavs now 
afew more years of the active growth that in arms in the Dinaric Alpine region. 
has been going forward for ten years past The Turkish Empire in Europe can be 
might well enable the Austrian Cabinet to arranged for present purposes into three 
settle, more equitably than is now possible, divisions: First, the tributary provinces, 
some of tha future relations of the heterogene- Servia and Roumania, the latter being 
ous populations in its own midst and in Tur- again subdivided into Moldavia and Wal- 
key also. It may well be doubted if there is jachia. Second, the subordinate districts, or 
a single point beyond Hungary itself in all | eyelats, now more or less affected by the Herz- 
the region (almost a ferra incognita to Ameri-| egovinian rebellion. Besides that province, 
cans) known as Kastern Kurope, sufficiently those adjacent, Bosnia with Durkish Servia 
advanced to make a common center for the, and Crotia, are more or less disturbed. The 
Slavic populations of the Danubian valley third division embraces Bulgaria, originally 
and its tributaries. If there is it must be a Greco-Italian colony, but now quite Slavic 
ound in Servia. in its character, except as to the degree of 
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hostility felt toward the Sultan’s govern. 
ment. South of Bulgaria are the eyelats or 
provinces that include Rumelia, (embracing 
Thrace and Macedonia,) Thessaly, Salonica, 
Albania, and Epirius. The Greeks usually 
speak of the inhabitants of these provinces 
as of Hellenic stock. They are, in fact, 
Slavic, with an admixture of Wallachs, Jews, 
Gypsies, and the old Italian element, belong- 
ing to the Roman colonies, and later, when 
they formed part of the Eastern Empire. 
In fact, there is very little Hellenic blood left 
in Greece—the Slavicand Dacian-Gothie stock 
seems to have stamped itself on that famous 
peninsula. In Epirius and Albania there 
is a considerable adhesion to Mahometanism, 
mainly from the same motive that induced 


the conversion of the Bosnian Slavs who | 


were landed proprietors when the Osmanlis 
conquered the Greek Empire. 

The general political interest must, in the 
main, center in the tributary provinces ; that 
in regard to present complications depends, 
of course. on the insurrection itself. Servia 
is the pivotal point. Prince Milano 
rather good-looking, not over-gifted prince- 


is a 


ling of twenty years of age or so, who has 
been educated chietly under Austrian influ- 
ences, and came to his present place through 
the assassination of his uncle by conspirators 
identified with the ‘* Young Servian”’ party. 


Milano hardly seems to have the capacity | 
has | 


for a bold and vigorous leader. dle 
been enervated by the influences of that con- 
fluence of semi-barbarisms—a stuccoed Paris 
—which is termed Vi‘nna. The 
themselves are now the most promising of 
the Southern Slavonian communities. 
Individually and collectively, the Serb is 


Servians 


handsome, brave, and poetic—a peasant-race 
following its leader well, but with that  sin- 
gular democratic freedom of manners which 
is characteristic of such stock, and is always 
The 
their 


a social mark of primitive peoples. 


Servians are decidedly ambittous ; 


country is at present pastoral, but with rail- 


roads would rapidly develop into a grain- | 


growing region. They have commenced a 


fair system of free schools, practice manhood | 


suffrage, and a compulsory military service, 


like that of Switzerland, by which an army | 


of at least 130,000 men tolerably well drilled 
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for sucha warfare as they would necessarily 
pursue, also quite well equipped and organ- 
ized, could be put in the field. Two or three 
good railroads, and ten years more of develop- 
ing peace,would make of Servia the best pos- 
sible nuclei for the probable southeastern 
Slavonian nationality, which the near future 
seems to hold among its possibilities. 
Moldavia and Wallachia, the two prov- 
inces uuited as Roumania, are also tributary. 
The inevitable Prussian is here in the person 
Carl or 
Prussian 


of a Hohenzollern cadet—Prince 
Charles, who graduated from a 
lieutenancy of dragoons into the seat of one 
of 


of the promising minor sovereignties 


Europe. Roumania is of later and different 
origin than Servia. 
by along and stormy insurrection; the former 
was born of the ill-conjoined (for Turkey) 


Crimean war and the subsequent Congress 


The latter was cradled 


of Paris, where a large slice from the breast 


of that unfortunate was served up as a new 


national dish. The real purpose was to cre- 
ate a barrier between Constantinople and 
Russia. By placing these provinces under 
the guarantee of the seven contracting pow- 
ers that signed the Treaty of Paris in 1856— 
England, France, Prussia, (now Germany,) 
Austria, Italy, Russia, and Turkey itself— 
it was of course expected that they would 





grow gradually into a national ambition of 


their own—not at all likely to accept absorp- 
tion into Russia Whatever 
| may be said as to the fairness of this way of 
dealing with Turkey, by her own allies, too, 


as a finality. 


the scheme was a promising one in a general 
sense. It has worked pretty well so far, 
The constitution and government of Rouma- 
nia is quite liberal; the rapid development 
of the railroad system has materially aided 
the progress of these provinces, but the 





people are not to all appearance of as good 
* qualities, 


stock, or possessed of as ‘‘ staying ’ 
Prince 
at 


least, has not developed any of the ‘‘ blood 


as are their neighbors of Servia. 


Carl seems to be a fair ruler, but so far, 


and iron ’’ qualities of his house. The army 
| of Roumania is about equal to that of Servia, 
and quite as well organized. 

Danube, 


| Servia lies south of the Rouma- 


nia north thereof. This makes Servia, un- 


| der present conditions, a factor of the first 
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southwestern frontier is not far removed 
from that portion of Herzegovina where the 
present insurrection begun. The southern 
extremity of Bosnia. very narrow thereabouts, 
is inbabited by a sparse populition in full 
sympathy. 
ed defiles of the Dinaric mountain system, 


It is cut up by easily defend- 


and separates active and independent Servia 
from insurgent and fighting Herzegovina. 

The Herzegovina field is easily defended. 
If the insurgents have means they may read- 
ily be supplied with arms, as Austrian Dal- 
matia, with its Adriatic seaboard, lies along 
the western border of the mountain bowl in 
which the insurrection is progressing. The 
Bosnian peninsula cannot well be occu- 
pied to advantage by the Turks, while semi- 
independent Servia and Turkish Servia. 
lying east, are in full sympathy, and within 
a day or two’s march, through mountain de- 
files ewsily traversed by iusurrectionary 
bands, and as easily held against military 
forces attacking them, with Montenegro, in- 
dependent and under 
the south, whose people hate the Turks and 


tussian protection to 


are always ‘‘spoiling for a fight’’ with them. | ; ‘ 
i ' a 7 | remains to be seen whether they will prove 


To all intents and purposes, then, Rou- 
mania can be counted out. Should the fight 
goon it will undoubtedly be the policy of 
Berlin to hold back the Hospador until the 
period when his moving can effectually de- 
cide an issue. 

There are some interesting facts in rela- 
tion to the Herzegovina movement which 
seem to give ita more formidable aspect 
than preceding insurrections against Turkey 
have assumed. The population is estimated 


at from 260,090 to 300,000, of whom 112,000 | 


are set down as Greek Catholics, 35,000 
to 45,000 as Roman Catholics; while of the 
remainder about 110,000 are Mahometans, 
and the balance Jews and Christians known 
as Paterenes or Paulists. This sect has a 
memorable history. Filibe, a city in Ru- 
melia, is the present head-center of the sect 
founded by the famous schismatie, Basil, the 
Armenian theologian, whom in the twelfth 
Emperor, Alexis Com- 
His followers 

Paulicians, 
and at present as Paterenes. Their doctrines 


century the Greek 
menus, burnt for his heresy. 
became known as Paulinists, 


| 
| 











political and military importance. Her | have deeply marked the history of Western 


Europe, being the foundation of the Albigen- 
ses in France and Spain, and later of the Wal- 
denses in Italy. They gave rise to the English 
Lollards, the Bohemian Hussites, while East- 
ern Nestorians and Western Calvinists can 
claim a doctrinal sympathy with Dr. Basil. 
This sect has a strong hold in the Herzego- 
vina, and also in Bosnia and Turkish Servia. 
The Franciscan friars were early sent to 
combat them, and these monks are the only 
celebrants of the Latin service in the insur- 
rectiouary provinces. For the first time in 
the history of Slavic-Turkish outbreaks the 
Greek and Latin Catholics appear to act in 
harmony. 

Outside of European Turkey itself there 
are two great powers directly interested in 
the solution of the “Slavonian question on 
the Danube. These are Russia and Aus- 
tria. France has lost her role of general 
intermeddler in European affairs, and must 
perforce content herself with looking after 

a 


her own matters. here are blessings una- 


wares, and this is one of decided benetit 
to France. Germany has plucked her 


robes and wears them with lofty pride. It 


as great a curse to the Teuton as they have 
been to the Frank. 

Great Britain’s chief interest is in the shek- 
els she has loaned to Turkey and their repay- 
ment. Her only other interest is to keep the 
road open to India. That, may necessitate the 
occupation of Egypt; a contingency now 
much discussed by the European press. 
A few years more and the Khédive’s power 
will have become so well consolidated 
that he might not only make himself inde- 
pendent of Constantinople, but of Lombard 
and Downing streets also. If the present 
trouble does not produce a general com- 
plication, the Khedive of Egypt will yet 
rule over an African empire extending to 
the equator. 

Practically the solution of the Slavonian 
question in Eastern Europe lies between 
Austria and Russia. Wefatever may be said 
of or by the latter power it may always be 
regarded as certain that her agents and 
treasury are busily engaged in fomenting 
Turkish disintegration so as to promote Rus- 
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sian interests. If they do not seem to work as 
earnestly as in the past, it is 
they are not at work, bnt, in reality, be- 
cause Czarism, or the present system, is 
on trial in Russia, perhaps even on the eve 


of disrupture, and the ‘‘powers that be” 


do not find themselves, as formerly, wholly | 


untrammeled by home complications. Re- 
cent reports indicate the partial discovery of 
another one of the great revolutionary con- 
spiracies which have been continually form- 
ing in Russia ever since the Napoleonic wars. 

The Empire of Austria seems to have the 
in seeing maintained the 
Successful disrupture 


largest stake 
statu quo in Turkey. 
now would throw the. game into the hands 
of Russia.  Beriin would probably aid St. 
Petersburg. Peave and internal develop- 
ment for Servia and Roumania must per- 


10t because | 


| 


manently bring advantages to the Austro- | 


Hungarian government. 
tem developing in the Danubian provinces 
must link them more closely to Austria, The 
chief obstacle to the coalition of the Turk- 
ish Slavs, the Servian and Roumanians, 
with those in Austria, is tobe foundin the 
difference of religion, as the latter are 
nearly all Latin Catholics, while the former 
are of the Church, The ‘Young 
Servia’’ party—that of action—hopes to make 
that country the leader, now and hereafter. 


Greek 


The Roumanians are of the same general 
mind, with a Germanic influence jin the 
Government, while in Moldavia, its northern 
province, a decided Russian propagaida is 
always in active eruption. 

Inside the Turkish Empire in Europe there 
are various forces fighting to maintain the 
statu quo; outside of it are others even more 
potent still. In dealing with those inside, 


there must be set down as foremost the 


The railroad sys- | 


practical alliance with the Sultan’s govern- | 
ment of the great body of tne Greeks—about | 


one million 
always been the chief merchants and traders, 


st roug. 


the manufacturers and the priests, the bank- 
ers, also, and in later years the diplomats. 
They are the journalists of the Levant, as 
well as of Kuropean- Turkey. During the 
past thirty years or so there has been a good 
deai of new blood infused into the leading 
Phanariote and Levantine families. The 


They are and have | 
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former designation embraces the Greek colo- 
ny at Constantinople, from which the Turks 
have always recruited their chief allies ; those 
who have long absorbed control of the Greek- 
Christian interests, temporal and theological. 
Next to these allies, the right hand of the 
Osmanlis minority in controlling their hetero- 
geneous Christian subjects, comes the reli- 
dis- 

of 


gious differences and ethnographical 
tinctions which have been so fruitful 
division and consequent subjection. 

As the majority of the Christian popula- 
tions are of the Greek Church, the Greek, 
whe in reality has neither race or national 
indentity, but is only a keen witted, subtly- 
ambitious, money-making, intriguing in- 
dividual, 
vain been the useful instrament of the 


a 


seeking personal advancement, 
has.a 
Turk. The Sultan’s government has long 
been known as more liberal and equitable 
in dealing with the Christian churches un- 
than are those churches in 


Mahometan fanati- 


der its control 
dealing with each other. 


| cisms and outbreaks are local, not govern- 


mental. 
After all, the serious question in all this 
discussion is the impending presence in 


eastern Europe, as an immediate and direct 


influence, of the Slavonian race. There are 
seventy millions of this stock They out- 
number either the Germanic and the Rou- 
manic or Latin peoples. There are twenty 
millions in the Austrian Empire; those in 
Zuropean Turkey with the Poles of Prussia 
The 


That Empire is under 
Lt 


inake another ten or twelve millions. 
balance are Russian. 
the control of a curious admixture. The 
Czar and the Imperial family influences are 
all ruling 
church 


neither Slavonic or Asiatic. 


Germanic in character. The 


influence is Greek and Eastern — 


The people are 


Russian, 7. e., Slavonian. The rich mer- 


artizans—the men of the 


character and 


chants and the 
towns —- are ‘‘old Slavs 
The men of the * Land Commune ”’ 


sai 3 
politics. 
—the peasauts, twenty millions of whom 
were emancipated in 1861—are a people old 
in stock, but fresh, young, and primal in 
their cosmo-political aspects. 

The most important point in connection with 
the possible, aye, the probable consumma- 
tion of this dream is the fact that the Slave 
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nian is essentially democratic, and what is so | 
dreaded by those who take their opinions | 
ready-made and to order—Communistic in | 
character. The common ownership of the 
soil, with co-operative cultivation and com- | 
munal government of the peasants, are the | 
distinctive and apparently ineradicable marks 
of the Russian Slav. One of the least un- 
derstood, but most interesting of historical | 
studies is that of this fundamental institu- 
tion of Slavonic life. Hverywhere it is to be 
seen, though in Russia it exists in its most 
distinctive form In Poland the Commune | 
was uprooted in part by the enforced graft-_ 
ing of a feudal system. Among the South- 
ern Slavs, however, itis to be found. Their 
social idea or germ is evidently handed down 
from the earliest forms of Aryan life. The 
Slavs settled in villages and cultivated in 


common. All inside was zagon, and belong- | 


ed to the Commune; all outside was sudo 


and foreign; each village was swoboda or | 


free. The old men were the rulers, selected 
by the whole village. The cottage and 
garden land belonged to the family. The 
rest was worked by all, and the harvest be- 


longed to all. ‘This is to-day essentially | 
the Russian Commune. Every effort has | 


been brought to bear to stimulate individual 
ownership and occupancy since emancipa- 
tion. The failure has been so marked that 
in suppressing the last formidable Polish 
outbreak the Government deliberately es- 
tablished the Communal system in Lithunia 
for the purpose of permanently separating 
the Polish peasantry fromthe nobles—there- 
tofore allies against Russia. The policy seems 
to have worked well. Without the Com- 
mune, Russian emancipation would have 
either resulted in reaction or a revolution. 
The transfer of this great race to the Gold- 


'en Horn; from the frozen Neva to the sun- 


ny Bosphorus; from the inhospitable Baltic 
to the classic A4gean sea; to regions where 
the soil is already ripe for the considera- 
tion of the momentous questions embraced 
by the Russian or Slavonic land = sys- 
tem, might result in making the western 
and not the eastern half of that continent 
the ‘sick man of Europe.’’ All these issues 
are bound up in the present contest, or the 
one sure to come, whether it shall be waged 
in the near future on the Danube, in the Ser- 
vian, Bulgarian and Moldavian plains, or as 
now among the Dinaric Alps by the Bosnian 
and Herzegovian mountaineers. 
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In reviewing the anti-slavery revolution 
now drawing to aclose, it is remarkable to ob- 
serve how closely the Democratic party has 


followed in the track of Southern resistance. | 


When we elected Mr, Lincoln and aimed to 
restrict slavery, the South seceded and made 
war. Gen. McClellan’s platform was, stop the 
war. When we re-elected President Lincoln 
and abolished slavery, President Lincoln was 
assassinated. Mr. Seymour’s platform was 
virtually the Blair letter repudiating the 
anti-slavery amendments. When we elect- 


ed General Grant and confirmed reconstrue- 


tion ‘on the plan of impartial suffrage, the | 


Ku-Klux rising took place. Mr. Greeley’s 


platform was reconciliation with that part | 


of the Southern people represented by the 
Ku-Klux. When we re-elected President 
Grant and decided that the recent amend- 
ments should be enforced, the White League 
made its appearance. And it is fair to pre- 





sume that the prevailing sentiment of the 
Democratic Convention next year, will be 
sympathy withthe White League. 

A secret object of aversion with the White 


| 


| League is the common school, and especially 
the colored school; and this is not only 
likely to interfere with the subordination of 
| the working class, but also on the ground of 
| unwonted expense. The expense of a modern 
| popular State isin the best of times much 
greater than that of an aristocratic slave 
State. Government by the whole people, in 
the interest of the whole people, involves 
many public burdens inseparable from 
modern culture and enlightenment, among 
which one of the most characteristic is the 
maintenance of commopeschools, in order 
that every citizen may have intelligence 
enough to discharge his dutiesin the State 
in which he has a voice. 

On the other hand, in an old-fashioned 
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slave State, governed by a wealthy class 
with a single eye to the interest of that class, 
the functions of government could be re- 
duced to their lowest terms, and they were 
performed by members of the privileged class 





who were directly interested in keeping 
down the expense. The working class, 
without property or freedom, knew the 


Government chiefly as a police, and even 
this function was more limitedthan in a 
free State, being largely supplied by the 


control of the master and overseer. 


Now, if a well-rooted free Government is 
naturally more expensive than the govern- 
ment of a slave State, much more is this the | 
case with the first establishment of free gov- 
ernment where 
part of the people lack the preparation of | 
early instruction and the habit of public | 


ina country the greater | 


responsibility, while those who are other | 
wise most competent to take part are bit- | 
terly hostile to the new order of things. | 
The waste and dishonesty that have been | 
and enforce- 


incidental to reconstruction 


ment under these circumstances have ag- 
gravated the necessary burdens, which! 
would in the best of hands have been  se- 


verely felt by those who had just been im- 
This 


has afforded a pretext for still further resist- 


poverished by war and emancipation. 


ing the inevitable, and thus postponing that 
honest and thorough acceptance of the logi- 
cal results of this great revolution which 
alone can give the South lasting peace and 
her rightful share in the common prosperity. 

The danger, then, in those States which 





are controlled by the White 
kindred organizations is that the dominant | 


League or 


party there will not stop with the reforma- | 
tion of abuses, but will go on to restore as | 
! 
| 





faras possible the old political régime, and 


that they will not only check waste, but so 


eut down the legitimate expenses of modern | 
| one 
other, secret or avowed hostility to that 


popular government as to cripple its benefi- 
a time when a_ broad 
foundation should be laid, and nothing omit- 


cent energies at 


ted to secure a safe and prosperous “future. | 


In the eyes of the old South, nothing is 
more 
than a thorough system of public schools, 
without any denial or abridgment of the 
right to common instruction on account of 


extravagant, not to say pernicious, 


| 


| which alone can make 





race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 
able results in Texas and Arkansas, and the 
same thing is now to be feared in Mississippi. 

In the North the Catholic hierarchy is, for 
reasons which it is not necessary to discuss, 
the old 
Democratic 


This view has already led to deplor- 


as hostile to common schools as 
South; and both look to the 
party for aid and comfort. President Grant’s 
speech, therefore, on the eve of the late 
elections, was an instance of his happy fac- 
ulty of hitting the nail on the head, and not 
only understanding his times in general, but 
seeing the critical point in the battle. Gov- 
ernor Hayes declares he owes his election to 
the school question ; and the defeat of Tam- 
many Hall, as well as the reduction of Gov- 
ernor Tilden’s majority to a manageable 
quantity, was largely owing to the popular 
In New York, it 
will be remembered, there was no financial 


feeling on this subject. 


issue. 
The party that holds the initiative shapes 
the opposition it encounters. In the ap- 


proaching Presidential canvass Republicans 
must expect to encounter the condensed re- 
sistance to the previous four years’ progress. 
Once fairly overcome, that resistance will 
cease to endanger the results of what may 
probably be regarded as the last aggressive 
The  revolu- 
tion then will be complete in its main out- 


anti-slavery administration. 


line, and the details must, in the nature of 
things, be left to time and the growth of a 
new public spirit throughout the South. 
Reconstruction and its enforcement mean 
simply the establishment, in spite of linger- 
ing resistance, of modern popular States on 
the ruins of the old slave States. The last 
effective resistance to the principle of im- 
partial suffrage was overcome by the reso- 
lution of President Grant, and there is now 
being encountered, under one form or an- 
universal suffrage 
anything but a peril or a mockery. Free 
suffrage logically implies free schools, and 
all oppsition to the system, whether from 
class interest or clerical prejudice, must be 


| crushed out if we desire to make the anti- 
| slavery revolution complete, or to maintain 


the integrity of American institutions. 
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It is an issue which the people can under- 
stand as soon as pointed out, and the im- 
portance of which they can readily estimate. 
The best of platforms in other respects, and 
the best of candidates, cannot save the Dem- 
ocratie party from another defeat unless it 


THE REVISED STATUTES. * 


When Charles Sumner first entered the 
Senate one of the early public measures in- 
troduced by him was a proposition to revise 
and consolidate the general statutes of the 
United States. This greatly needed measure 


was pressed upon the attention of the Senate 


year after year by Mr. Sumuer, until finally, 
in 1866, Congress took the requisite action, 
and a commission for this purpose was 
authorized. 
upon the commission, (among whom was our 


The gentlemen first appointed 


present minister to Spain,) though eminent 
in their profession as practicing lawyeis, 
made little progress with the work during 
their term of office. Iu :$70 the commission 
was reorganized 
Judge C. P. James, of Ohio, Judge V. C. 
Barringer, of North Carolina, and Benjamin 
V. Abbott of New York. These gentlemen 
prepared the revision of the statutes of a gen- 
eral nature, constituting substantially the 


first volume of the present work as the} 


same was presented to Congress (though 
then in an unfinished -iste) in December, 
1872. 

The resolution prescribing the duties of 


the commissioners authorized them to sug- | 


gest to Congress such changes in the law as | 


they might deem essential to its harmony 


and completeness. This power was exer- | 


cised sparingly and with great judiciousness, 
but it was the subsequent opinion of Con- 
gress that no departure whatever from the 
strict meaning of the original law should be 
embraced in the revision. Accordingly the 
work as reported by the commissioners was 
referred to the Joint Committee of the re- 
spective houses of Congress on the Revision 


of the Laws, with instructions to cause the | 
same to be completed in conformity with | 


*Revised Statutes of the United States. Parts I 
andIl, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1875. 


by the appointment of| 


| can free itself from complicity with Southern 

jand Northern designs upon the common 
schools. But it is difficult to see how that 
party can escape the logic of history, which 
has made it the natural ally of all who cher- 
ish such designs. 


this view for presentation to Congress at the 
opening of the succeeding session. The 
Joint Committee selected the Hon. Thomas 
J. Durant, of Washington, who has been 
|not inaptly styled ‘the greatest civil law- 
! yer in America since Roselius,’’ to per- 
form this important service. The emi- 
/nent judicial ability and conscientious de- 
| votion in the discharge of public duty for 
‘which Mr. Durant is distinguished was a 
guaranty that the work committed to him 


would be properly and faithfully performed, 
Under his personal supervision each section 
| of the commissioners’ report was compared 
| with the original law as found in the Statutes 
at Large, and the revision in its present form 
| was subinitted by him to the Joint Committee 
in December, 1873, and duly reported to 
| Congress. Meanwhile, copies had been sent 
to the several United States judges, district 
attorneys, and other prominent persons 
throughout the country, requesting notice 
of any errors or discrepancies which might 
be discovered in the work. Pending the 
final passage of the revision, the Committee 


Judge Poland of Vermont, Judge Hoar of 
| Massachusetts, Judge Lawrence of Ohio, 
Duell of New York, Hon. J. 
|Allen Barber of Wisconsin, Hon, James 
|M. Pendleton of Rhode Island, Hon. 
W.5. Moore of Pennsylvania, Judge Cason 


Judge 


lof Indiana, Alexander H. 
| Georgia, Hon, C. W. Kendall of Nevada, and 
| Hon. Robert M. Knapp of Illinois, made a 
jfurther and final examiuation of the work. 
This labor, the most onerous as well as the 
most important which could be performed by 


a committee of Congress, was executed by 


| these gentlemen with a diligence, thorough- 
iness, aud painstaking care which entitle 


{them to all praise, The work was appor- 


on the Revision of the Laws on the part of 
the House of Representatives, consisting of 








Stephens of 
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tioned among the several members of the ; port. 
committee, each of whom received the mat-/| tion was duly communicated to 


The result of Mr. Durant’s examina- 
General 


ter assigned him, testing its accuracy by a | Butler, and by him laid before the commit- ~ 


reference to and examination of the Statutes | tee. 


It appeared that out of a list of some 


at Large in every instance. The committee | twenty articles subject to duty mentioned by 


| 


further availed themselves of the experience | the World as bearing a different and increas- 
and knowledge of officers of the executive | 


departments of the Government respecting 
matters with which such officers were espe- 
cially familiar. 

Few persons are aware of the vast amount 
of labor involved in these repeated examina- 
tions of the whole seventeen volumes of the 
Statutes at Large for the purpose of insuring 
the correctness of the revision, but it will 
readily be perceived from the brief history 
here given of the precautions taken in this 
regard, that the revision contemplated as 
accurate a reflex and embodiment of the 
original law as was possible to be made, and 


. that certainly no room remains for any rea- 


sonable presumption of an intentional de- 
parture from pre-existing legislation. 

In describing the processes by which the 
Revised Statutes came into existence, this 
particularity of detail has been adopted be- 
cause some attempts have been made by the 
Opposition press to discredit the revision 
through allegations of its being at variance 
with the original law, especially with re- 
spect to that portion relating to customs 
duties. 

That such allegations have been made 
under a total misapprehension as to both the 
prior ajid the present state of the law there 
is no more doubt than there is that the same 
allegations have been reiterated without any 
attempt to verify them, but solely with a 
view to the disparagement of a work under- 
taken by a Republican Congress. 

The earliest statements respecting the al- 
leged inaccuracy of the revision of the cus- 
toms laws which were brought to public 
attention appeared in an article published 
in the New York World while the revision 
was being prepared for the press, (General 
Butler, the former Chairman of the Commit 
tee on the Revision of the Laws on the part of 
the House of Representatives, forwarded 4 
copy of the World’s statement to Mr. Durant, 
with a request for an examination and re- 

3R 





ed rate under the revision than had formerly 
been imposed, not more than two or three 
were found to be specifically mentioned either 
in the revision or in the original law, and 
that these were articles embraced in the last 
tariff act that preceded the revision, (the 
act of 1872,) which placed an additional duty 
of ten per cent. upon certain importations. 
As to these articles, therefore, the misstate- 
ment of there having been an unauthorized 
increase of duty was clearly shown. As to 
the articles not specifically named in the 
law, the compiler of the list as published in 
the World may have been misled by a com- 
parison of a late with some former set of 
Treasury Regulations into assuming, without 
an examination, that the law had been 
changed. That no examination of the law 
could have been made as a basis for the state- 
ment of alleged variations was apparent from 
the facts in respect to the articles included in 
the list referred to, which were specifically 
named in the tariff schedules. Had the 
writer in the World examined either the 
Statutes at Large or the revision itself he 
would have discovered the amended law, or 
the reference thereto, That he did not doso is 
the only alternative against a presumption 
of intentional misstatement. There is no 
desire to presume the misstatements inten- 
tional, but no doubt can exist that they must 
have arisen without proper inquiry into the 
facts. 

The larger portion of dutiable goods are 
classified under general heads. It is often 
very difficult to determine in which class 
any particular article of manufacture belongs, 
and that changes in classification sometimes 
become necessary is merely an incident of the 
administration of the customs laws which 
cannot be avoided. Besides, every amend- 
ment to the law, by subsequent legislation, 
renders a revision of the Treasury regula- 
tions necessary as to all articles embraced 
in the amendatory act or affected thereby in 
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the status of their classification. The pre- 
sumption therefore that any change possibly 
found at any time in the Treasury regula- 
tions denotes au unauthorized change of the 
law in the Revised Statutes is wholly unwar- 
ranted. 

It is apparent that all the charges which 
have been made alleging a change in the 
rate of duties under the Revised Statutes 
have no better foundation than such as are 
here indicated. It is within the power of 
any person, having access to the Statutes at 
Large and to the Revised Statutes, to satisfy 
himself as to the correctness or incorreciness 
of any particular section or matter in the 
revision if he will take the trouble to do so. 
That duty has been performed before pro- 
nouncing the present judgment. Care has 
been taken, not only to examine each in- 
stance which has been brought to public 
notice where an increased rate of duty is 
aileged to have been imposed under the Re- 
vised Statutes, but to make a thorough com- 
parison in detail of all that portion of the 
revision relating to customs duties with the 
prior tariff acts of Congress, and this with 
no predilection in favor of the revision, but 
solely for the purpose of ascertaining the 
exact facts in the case. 
utter failure to find the allegations referred 
to, whether general or special, sustained in 
any particular. 
been found that the Revised Statutes relating 


to customs duties are simply the reduplica- | 


tion, in consolidated form, of the exact terms 


of the tariff acts previously in force as con- | 


tained in the Statutes at Large. 

It is possible that error may occur in any 
revision or repetition of a law, and that such 
error may be overlooked in a very careful 
examination. But that any error of moment 
exists in the revision of the tariff schedules 
would seem from tie thorough investigations 
which have been made to be highly improba- 
ble. Of course, any errors which may at 
any time be found to existin any part of the 
Revised Statutes can be, and doubtless will 
be, at once corrected by an amendatory act 
of Congress. This consideration should of 
itself dispel any attempted reflection upon 
the integrity of the revision. 








The result is an | 
| any inaccuracy or omission, or any supposed 


On the contrary, it has | 


stance hardly to be avoided in a work of the 
magnitnde of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, that some incidental omissions 
of law should occur. In making a compari- 
son of the work of the revisors with the origi- 
nal statutes it was no part of the reviewer’s 
duty to ascertain whether everything in the 
statutes was embraced in the revision, but 
only whether everything in the revision 
was, or seemed to be, justified by the statutes 
to which referenee was made. The same 
remark is true as to the labor of the commit- 
tee in the examination of the reviewer’s re- 
port. An examination of the original stat- . 
utes for the discovery of possible omissions 

would, in either case, have involved going 

over the whole ground of a new and indepen- 

dent revision, which was, of course, impracti- 

cable in the time allowed. The only remain- 

ing method of determining the entire accura- 

cy of the revision was by the test of its practi- . 
cal operation. This was certain to bring to 

light all errors or discrepancies of whatever 

character. Then such errors or discrepan- 

cies, if found, and, as discovered, could be 

corrected by an act of Congress. This was 

the understanding and expectation of the 

committee and of Congress at the time of the 

passage of the revision. Hence it is that 
inaccuracy or omission, should be brought 
to the notice of the proper committees of 
either House of Congress for due examina- 
tion and correction, instead of being made 
the basis of a superficial attack upon the 
general character of the work. 

In respect to the literary execution of the 
Revised Statutes, we are free to say that 
this branch of the work is open to fair criti- 
cism. It was Mr. Sumner’s wish that a uni- 
form, dignified, and polished style should be 
adopted in the revision. The revisors did 
not feel authorized to incur the risk of giving’ 
an incorrect interpretation of the law by re. 
stating it in different language than that 


| employed in the original acts, where any 


essential change could be avoided. They 
contented themselves, therefore, by striking 
out the more manifest phrases of surplusage 
where a consolidation of acts did notinvolve 
a rewriting, but preserved the general form, 


It is also not only possible, but a circum- | 2nd, as far as practicable, the language of 
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the original statutes, irrespective of the 
minor faults of syntax. In this the revisors 
unquestionably pursued the safe course, 
since correctness of the text rather than 
purity of style was the important object to 
be attained. 

The sectional arrangement of the Revised 
Statutes, and other work of special editorial 
nature, might, however, have been improved. 
The revision bears the marks of some disjoint - 
ed labor, doubtless consequent upon the 
employment of many different persons in its 
original preparation, and the apparent ab- 
sence of one harmonizing head to the whole. 
In many of the titles there is a want of con- 
secutiveness in the order in which the sec- 
tions appear relative to the subdivisions of 
the subject under treatment, and in several 
instances sections are found in one title or 
chapter which would seem to more properly 
belong to some other title or chapter. In 
the latter respect a difficulty naturaily oc- 
curs, since the same law frequently relates 
to several subjects, and it is not always easy 
to determine the more appropriate head 
under which a particular section should be 
placed. 

Still, there are instances in the revision in 
which a transposition of certain sections 
might have been made with advantage to 
the clear presentation of the law. 

The cross references, rendered necessary 
by the unavoidable distribution of sections 
bearing upon one subject among several 
special titles, are not as complete as they 
might have been made. It is evident that 
conflicting ideas as to the utility of this 
branch of the editorial service governed its 
execution. The result is that in consulting 
the Revised Statutes it will not always do to 
assume that one’s attention is directed by 
the sectional references to all the law upon 
the subject under examination. Other 
relevant titles, if any such there are, us well 
as other portions of the same title, may some- 
times be advantageously searched. 

These are the principal defects of the re- 
vision. The gruuping of sections in their 
subdivisional order is not sufficiently com- 


pact, nor are the cross references sufficiently | 
It is doubtless from these facts | to December 1, 1873. 


numerous. 
that many errors in the revision have been 











presumed which do not in reality exist. 
The index does not wholly cure the difficul- 
ties here pointed out, for while voluminous, 
and as a whole far superior to the former 
indexes to the statutes at large, it is still 
quite uneven, and in some portions, especi- 
ally as relating to the operations of the 
Treasury Department, it is not as complete 
as might be desired. 

Among minor points of criticism to which 
the Revised Statutes are properly subject, 
may be noted some want of compliance with 
the rule laid down in section 10, which says 
that ‘* section’s’’ should be confined, as 
nearly as may be, to single propositions. A 
more general adherence to this rule would 
have contributed to the perfectibility of the 
revision. 

There is also evidence of some want of de- 
liberation in the annotations to sections in 
many portions of the work. Sometimes con- 
cise, sometimes redundant, the method of 
statement employed in the marginal notes 
lacks uniformity, while the principal subject- 
matter of the text is not always as clearly 
indicated as might have been possible. But 
the faults of literary and editorial execution 
as here alluded to do not affect the general 
merits of the revision, and are none of them 
of a serious character, while, taking the re- 
vision as a whole, it is eminently a credit- 
able; as it is practically a most invaluable 
work of national and permanent importance, 

The Revised Statutes of the United States 
are published in two volumes. The first 
volume, or the Revised Statutes proper, em- 
braces the laws ‘‘of a general and permanent 
were in force on the first 
This is the volume, 


nature’? which 
day of December, 1873. 
or part, which is distinctively entitled ‘‘The 
Revised Statutes of the Unite ! States,’ and 
it is to this volume that reference is uniform- 
ly made when such title is used. It is to 
this part, also, that the foregoing remarks are 
particularly applicable. 

The second volume, or part, contains a re- 
vision of the laws relating exclusively to the 
District of Columbia, a list of post roads in 
the United States, and a very carefully 
edited compilation of the public treaties 
made with foreign powers from July 4, 1776, 
This part was not in- 
cluded in the work of the original commis- 
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sioners, but was subsequently prepared un- 
der the direction of Mr. Durant, the work of 
revising the statutes relative to the District 
of Columbia having been chietly performed, 
and the preparation of the treaties made un- 
der Mr. Durant’s supervision, by Mr. J. W. 
Le Barnes, of Washington, who has made the 
laws governing the District a matter of es- 
pecial study, and who had been associated 
with Mr. Durant in his previous work upon 
the general revision. 

The District revision, or ‘‘The Revised 
Statutes relating to the District of Columbia,”’ 
embrace all the acts of Congress of a general 


and permanent character in reference to the | 
| 


District from the period of the selection of 
the District as the seat of Government of the 
United States to December 1, 1873. This 
revision supplies a want long felt in legisla- 
ting for the District as well as in the admin- 
istration of the local laws, and it presents in 
a compact and perspicuous form the whole 
body of Congressional law existing in force 
at the last named date. 

All the law relating to any general subject, 
except as otherwise embraced in the Revised 
Statutes proper, is here found under its par- 
ticular head, while the sections in every 
chapter are so arranged as to follow each 
other in their logical order of sequence. The 
exact law in reference to any special matter 
is therefore clearly presented, and the cross 
references to correlative sections, both in the 
same work and inthe general revision, are 
fall and complete. An exhaustive index 
accompanies this revision. 

The revision of the District laws appears to 
have been made with a scrupulous fidelity 
to the original enactments, the substance of 


these being preserved in the consolidated 
statutes with minute detail. Inthe volume 
examined 4 few verbal errors and one or two 
omissions are noted for future correction, no 
reprintings for this purpose having been 
had, the volume appearing in finwl form as 
it left the revisors hands in the first instance. 

It is perhaps a matter of regret that Con- 
gress should have required the District laws, 
the post roads, and the public treaties to be 
embraced in one volume, since these several 
subjects have no relation to each other. The 
post road list can have no purpose of utility 





unless for the use of the Post Office Depart- 
| ment, while the District revision is of a local 
| nature, and should have been separately 
bound. The dignity of our foreign relations, 
as well as convenience of reference, would 
also mike desirable a single volume of the 
treaties unincumbered by any other matter. 
The editor of the second volume, apprehend- 
ing the possibility of such change of form, 
took the precaution to so change the several 
subjects by separate paging and indexing 
that a.division of the parts can be made in 
future editions simply by a separate bind- 
ing No expense for rearrangement will 
therefore be required in order to make a 
| separate publication hereafter. 

Both volumes of the Revised Statutes as 
now published were prepared for the press 
under the general direction and supervision 
of the Secretary of State, whose signature, 
and the seal of the United States, attest their 
authenticity. 

Each volume contiins about 1440 large 
octavo pages, superbly printed upon paper 
manufactured expressly for the purpose, and 
substantially bound in law calf. The typo- 
graphical appearance and general mechani- 
cal execution of these volumes fully author- 
ize the Government Printing Office to lay 
claim to a just superiority over private 
establishments in the publication of works of 
such magnitude, while the low price at which 
the volumes are sold to the public attest the 





vast economies of associated labor under 
Government supervision. 
That the Government Printing Office 


should be able to do a better quality of 
work, when desired, than ordinary publish- 
ing houses is not to be wondered at when it 
is considered that the Government can com- 
mand the best obtainable material, facilities, 
and skill, as also the most abundant supply 
of either. That the Government Office should 
be able to do a greater amount of work ina 
given time than can elsewhere be performed 
is also easily seen for the same reasons. To 
any other establishment in the United States, 
probably to any other in the world, it would 
be a marvel, impossible of realization, to 
present the whole proceedings of a day’s 
| session of Congress, after lasting until mid- 
night, at an early hour the following morn- 
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ing. Yet this is the feat regularly performed 
by the Government Printing Office. 

In addition to a capacity for superior 
skillfullness, and to the means for unrivaled 
rapidity of execution, that the Government 


ple of marked economy inthe performance 
of public work is a fact not so generally 
known. Indeed, strenuous efforts are sys- 
tematically made, both by interested per- 


viously used, and the Government edition is, 
besides, superior in all other respects of me- 


chanical execution, as well as of editorial 


| arrangement, to the former editions. 


With 


| respect to the bound volume of the Statutes 
Printing Office should also present an exam- | 


sons and for partisan purposes, to create a | 


different and widely incorrect opinion. No 
arguments are equal to facts. 


The Revised | 


Statutes are sold to the public through the | 


office of the Secretary of State for three dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents per volume, 


which price covers the whole cost to the | 


Government and ten per cent. additional. 
The uniform estimate of experienced pub- 
lishers is that if printed at private estab- 


at Large the same rules hold good, and simil- 
ar economic results are shown. 

It is undoubtedly true that the saving tothe 
Treasury on the work performed at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office amounts to no less 
than from one to two millions of dollars 
annually. Under areturn to the system of 
private contracts this whole sum would be 
annually diverted from the Treasury into the 
pockets of the private employing printers, 


| the wages paid for labor would be reduced, 


an inferior quality of work would be per- 


| formed, and the contractors only would be 


lishments the retail price would be fifteen | 


dollars. The binding alone, if done by pri- 
vate parties would cost as much as the com- 
plete volume now sells for. 
at the Government Office, lawyers and other 
purchasers are saved the sum of eleven dol- 
lars on each volume, while the saving to the 


benefited. The secret of the annual Demo- 
cratic attacks upon the Government Printing 
Office, as well as the motive for making 
the usual fictitious charges of ‘‘corruption,”’ 


| ‘centralization,’’ &c., is to be found in the 


By being done | 


facts here related of the public saving 


| effected under the existing arrangement, and 


\if the 


Government on the volumes required for | 


public distribution is relatively as great. 
This example does not constitute an ex- 
ceptional instance of the great economy to 
the Government and to the purchasing pub- 
lic in having the public printing performed 
directly by the Government without the in- 
tervention of private contracts. Under the 
former contract with Messrs. Little, Brown & 
Co., of Boston, the cost to the Government of 
the several editions of the Statutes at Large 
was double the amount of their present cost 
as executed in handsomer form at the Gov- 
ernment Office. The difference in the cost to 
the purchasing public is still greater. The 
regular price of the paper-covered volumes 
of the session laws, as published under the 
former arrangement, was $2.50. The same 
volume as now printed at the Government 
Office sell at from 75 cents to $1.10. The 
average cost to the purchaser is less than 
one dollar per volume, including postage, 
against the former price of $2.50. And yet 
the new volumes are printed upon paper 
costing one-third more than the paper pre- 


the private profits which might be realized 
could be broken 
have 


Government Office 
down. Possibly the 
something to do with the clamor raised in 
certain quarters for the purpose of creating 
a distrust of the correctness of the Revised 
Statutes. Ifthe preparation of anew edition 
could be ordered on the ostensible ground of 
its necessity for the correction of errors, and 
the publication be given to private firms or 
awarded under contract, the lawyers of the 
country and other purchasers would be com- 
pelled to pay the full price of $15 per volume, 
and several fortunes might be realized by 
the promoters of the scheme. Perhaps in 
view of all the facts, a Republican Senate 
will decide to let the Revised Statutes stand 
for the present, making any needed correc- 
tions by supplemental act, and also effective- 
ly interpose to prevent the contemplated 


same motives 


raid upon the Treasury involved in the 
withdrawal of the public printing from the 


Government Office. 
See , 
Six British frigates, now at the East In- 
dies, will shortly leave for the Mediterranean 
via the Suez Canal. 
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CHURCH AND STATE— PRESIDENT GRANT’S AND MR 
BLAINE’S PROPOSED AMENDMENTS. 


Among the important propositions that 
have been made in consequence of the active 
discussion now in progress over the school 
question is one embraced by the following let- 
ter from the Hon. James G. Blaine. Its date 
shows it to have been written shortly after 
the Ohio election, and to have been addressed 
to a friend in that State: 

Aveusta, Mz., October 20, 1875. 

My Dear Sir: The public school agita- 
tion in your late campaign is liable to break 
out elsewhere, and, occurring first in one 
State and then in another, may keep the 
whule country in ferment for years to come. 
This inevitably arouses sectarian feeling, and 
leads to that bitterest and most deplorable 
of all strifes, the strife between religious 
denomina.ions. It seems to me that this 
question ought to be settled in some definite 
and comprehensive way ; and the only settle- 
ment that can be final is the complete victory 
for non-sectarian schools. I am sure this 
will be demanded by the American people 
at all hazards and at any cost. The dread of 





sectarian legislation in this country has been 
felt many times in the past. I[t began very 
early. The first amendment of the Constitu-| 
tion—the joint product of Jefferson und 
Madison, proposed in 1789 —declared that 
‘*Congress shall make no law respecting an} 
establishment of religion, nor prohibiting the | 
free exercise thereof.’? At that time, when} 
the powers of the Federal Government were | 
untried and undeveloped, the fear was that 

Congress might be a source of danger to per: | 
fect religious liberty, aud hence all power was | 
taken from it. At the same time the States 

were left free todo as they pleased in regard 

to ‘‘an establishment of religion,’’ for the| 
tenth amendment, proposed by that eminent | 
jurist, Theophilus Parsons, and adopted con- | 
temporaneously with the first, declared that | 
“all powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively 
or to the people.’’ A majority of the people 
in any State in this Union can, therefore, if 
they desire it, have an established church — 
under which the minority may be taxed for the 
erestion of church edifices which they never 
enter, and for the support of creeds in which 
they do not believe. This power was actually 


exercised in some of the States long after the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, and 
although there may be no positive danger of 
its revival in the future, the possibility of it 
should not be permitted. 





The auspicious 


time to guard against an evil is when all unite 
in preventing it. 

And in curing this Constitutional defect ali 
possibility of hurtful agitation on the school 
question should be ended also. Just let the 
old Jefferson-Madison amendment be applied 
to the States by adding the following to the 
inhibitory clauses in Section 10, Article 1, of 
the Federal Constitution, viz: 

“No State shall make any law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; and no money raised by 
taxation in any State for the support of 
public schools, or derived from any public fund 
therefor, shall ever be under the control of 
any religious sect, nor shall any money so 
raised ever be divided between religious sects 
or denominations.” 

This, you will observe, does not interfere 
with any State having just such a school 
system as its citizens may prefer, subject to 
the single and simple restriction that the 
schools shall not be made the arena for secta- 
rian controversy or theological disputation. 
This adjustment, it seems to me, would be com- 
prehensive and conclusive, and would be fair 
alike to Protestant and Catholig, to Jew and 
Gentile — leaving the religious faith and the 
conscience of every man free and unm dlested. 

Very sincerely yours, J. G. BuAINE, 

Mr. Blaine may have laid too much stress 
upon the tenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, to which he refers in con- 
nection with the fir-t—the joint work of 
Jefferson and Madison. 
little doubt that the Supreme Court would 
be undivided as to the application par- 
tially made by Mr. Blaine. The prime 
question that necessarily enters into such a 
discussion must be, whether or not the 
establishment of any forin of worship as an 
established State religion, by one or more of 
the States of this Union, would not be an 
act in contravention of Republican guaran- 
tees, and therefore against both the letter and 
spirit of the Federal Constitution, as well as 


There can now be 


directly opposed to public policy and the 
common weal. Much more than the letter 
of the Theophilus Parson amendment must 
of necessity enter into the argument. It in- 
volves all the historical facts, as wellas inten- 
tions, coiinected with the foundation of the 
Federal Union. No student, statesman, or 
jurisprudent would undertake to assert at this 
time that the First Congress, by whom the first 
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twelve amendments were adopted and then 
submitted to the State Legislatures, intended 
for a moment by the tenth amendment to 
accord to any State the privilege of estab- 
lishing that institution which they expressly 
prohibited the General Government, through 
Congress, from doing. . 

The contemporaneous discussion is full of 
interest, especially that which took place in 
Virginia at the time. When the Colony 
declared itself indepenlent, the establish- 
ment of the Episcopal form of worship as a 
State Church was strongly advocated by 
several prominent persons. Mr. Jefferson, 
as well as Mr. Madison, were especially ac- 
tive and successful in opposing it. Mr. Jef- 
ferson, as President, dil not issue proclama- 
tions for either public fasts or thanksgivings, 
on the ground that the State ought not to 
recognize any religion or religious ceremony, 
even ofsuch an unsectarian a character as 
are those indicated. But the value of Mr. 
Blaine’s proposition for a Constitutional 
amendment inhibiting any S'ate or States 
from establishing a public form of worship, 
or of dividing the public moneys among any 
sect, or using the same for any sectarian 
purpose, is not limited by the fallacy which 
it would seem he has fallen into, in basing 
the need of such an amendment upon what 
he regards as a failure to directly restrict 
the States from doing that which the Feder- 
al Union is prohibited from doing. The ar- 
gument for adopting such an amendment 
rests upon broader grounds. 

President Grant has solemnly emphasized 
the position assumed in his speech at Des 
Moines, at the reunion of the Army of the 
Tennessee, by presenting to the country, in 
formal propositions, through his seventh 
annual message, the deliberate convictions 
he entertains. He has expressed himself 
quite freely since the Ohio election, and 
and in conversation with personal and polit- 
ical friends has heretofore announced his ap- 
provalofan inhibitiveamendment embracing, 
in substance at least, the latter portion of the 
amendinent proposed in Mr. Blaine’s letter. 
It is eminently satisfactory to find these dis- 
tinguished public men agreeing so distinctly. 

The argument of the President, as well as 








the suggestions he submits, are of a broader 
cast—more inclusive and comprehensive in 
character ‘than the single important point 
presented by Mr. Blaine. The President 
says, with great sincerity and clearness of 
expression, when speaking of the dangers to 
which the Republic may be liable, that — 


““Under such a form of government it is 
of the greatest importance that all should 
be possessed of education and intelligence 
enough to cast a vote with a right under- 
standing of its meaning. A large association 
of ignorant men cannot, for any considerable 
period, oppose a successful resistance to 
tyranny and oppression from the educated 
few, but will inevitably sink into avquies- 
cence to the will of intelligence, whether di- 
rected by the demagogue or by priesteraft. 
Hence the education of the masses becomes 
of the first necessity for the preservation of 
our institutions. They are worth preserv- 
ing, because they have secured the greatest 
good to the greatest proportion of the popu- 
lation of any form of government yet devis- 
ed. Allother forms of government approach 
it just in proportion to the general diffusion 
of education, and independence of thought 
and action. As the primary step, therefore, 
to our advancement in all that has marked 
our progress in the past century, I suggest 
for your earnest consideration—and most 
earnestly recommend it—that a constitution- 
al amendment be submitted to the legisla- 
tures of the several States for ratification, 
making it the duty of each of the several 
States to establish and forever maintain free 
public schools adequate to the education of 
all the children in the rudimentary branches, 
within their respective limits, irrespective 
of sex, color, birth-place, or religions; for- 
bidding the teaching in said schools of reli- 
gious, atheistic, or pagan tenets; and pro- 
hibiting the granting of any school funds, 
or school taxes, or any part thereof, either 
by legislative, municipal, or other authority, 
for the benefit, or in aid, directly or indi- 
rectly, of any religious sect or denomination, 
or in aid, or for the benefit of any other ob- 
ject of any nature or kind whatever. 

“In connection with this important question 
I would also call your attention to the im- 
portance of correcting an evil that, if per- 
mitted to continue, will probably lead to 
great trouble in our land before the close of 
the 19th century. It is the accumulation of 
vast amounts of untaxed church property. 

“In 1850, I believe, the church prope ty of 
the United States whiclr paid no tax, muni- 
cipal or State, amounted to about $83,000,- 
(00. In 1860 the amount had doubled; in 
1875 it is about $1,000,000,000. By 1900, 
without check, it is safe to say this property 
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will reach a sum exceeding $3,000,000,000. 


So vast a sum, receiving all the protection | 


and benefits of government without bearing 
its proportion of the burdens and expenses 


of the same, will not be looked upon acqui- | 
| ous past has been of garnered deeds. 


escently by those who have to pay the taxes. 
In a growing country where real estate en- 
hances so rapidly with time, as in the 
United States, there is scarcely a limit to the 
wealth that may be acquired by corporations, 
religious or otherwise, if allowed to retain 
real estate without taxation. The contem- 


plation of so vast a property as here alluded | 


to without taxation may lead to sequestra- 
tion, without constitutional authority and 
through blood. 


““T would suggest the taxation of all prop- 
erty equally, whether church or corporation, 
exempting only the last resting place of the 
dead ; and possibly, with proper restrictions, 
church edifices.’’ 

The two distinct propositions thus em. 
bodied, in conjunction with others, are again 
repeated at the close of this admirable State 
paper—certainly the most significant and 
sagacious of the seven annual messages 
which President Grant has sent to Congress. 
The Président says, in the following weigh- 
ty words, that— 


‘* As this will be the last annual message 


which I shall have the honor of transmitting | 


to Congress before my successor is chosen, I 
will repeat or recapitulate the questions 
which I deem of vital importance which mav 
be legislated upon and setiled at this session.” 


He then urges that amendments, among 
others, shal be framed, providing— 


‘- First, that the States shall be required 
to afford the opportunity of a good cominon 
school education to every child within their 
limits 

‘* Second, no sectarian tenets shall ever be 
taught in any school supported in whole or 
in part by the State, Nation, or by the pro- 
ceeds of any tax levied upon any communi- 
ty. Make education compulsory so far as to 
deprive all persons who cannot read or 
write from becoming voters after the year 
1890, disfranchising none, however, on 
grounds of illiteracy who may be voters at 
the time this amendment takes effect. 

‘¢ Third, declare Church and State forever 
separate and distinct, but each free within 
their proper spheres ; and that all church 
property shall bear its own proportion of 
taxation.”’ 

That the country will heartily respond to 
these wise suggestions there can be no 


doubt. Embodied in the fundamental law 


of the land, they will fitly and justly crown 
the close of our first century with a policy 
which will certainly make the future greater 
with beneficent results than even the glori- 


The need of setting at rest this vexatious 
issue cannot be denied. For the American 


| Republic there is but one method, and that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








is fully stated by the President. He is 
sustained by the conclusion, to which 
all modern history points, that it is quite 
certain that mere abstention by a State 
from any direct prohibition of sectarian 
alliances or connections —that the mere 
declaration on its part of the purely sec- 
ular character of its functions and policy 
—does not prevent interference therewith on 
the part of any church organization which 
assumes fundamentally that its duty, as 
well as right, is, the shaping of all human 
affairs, secular or otherwise, in direct accord- 
dance with its own philosophy, doctrine, and 
polity. The Roman Catholic Church organ- 
ization is such a body. It only obeys the 
law of its existence in demanding control of 
all means of guiding the intellect and mold- 
ing the conscience of mankind. The policy of 
abstention or total non-interference does not 
meet the all-pervading danger to the free and 
secular State, which is found to be a necessary 
consequence ot its pervading propaganda and 
polity. There may be other sacerdotal organ- 
izations in the future bearing the same danger 
to the State, but at present the Vatican alone 
centralizes and embraces this antagonism— 
the aim under consideration. <A policy so 
subtle—a power so mobile, yet so much in 
earnest—so full of zeal and so thoroughly 
sincere—believing so utterly in its divine 
right to control opinion and shape and direct 
all human institutions—is not to be stayed in 
its course by mere declarations that liberty 
assured by the State. 
Stronger conditions must be created—safe- 
guards so constructed as to insure that liberty 


of conscience is 


of conscience is not destroyed under the 
broad egis of liberty, and by means of the very 
declaration that is meant to insure its exist- 
ence. Those safeguards are found in the 
practical direction indicated both by the 
President and Mr. Blaine. 
such 


The passage of 
hibitory amendments as they pur- 
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pose would set at rest the legal aspects, 
at least, of the subject. Such amendments 
ought to be accepted by men ‘of all parties. 
An opportunity of testing this has been 
offered by the President’s propositions. It 
doubted that he will have for 
undivided 
The 
same may be fairly hoped from the Demo- 
crats. At any rate they must be required to 
meet the issue. 

It is of interest at this time to take note of 
the Constitutional provisions already in ex- 
In addition to theinhibition so dis- 


cannot be 
the amendments proposed the 
support of all Republicans in Congress. 


istence. 
tinetly embraced by the first amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, an examination of 
the s-veral State constitutions will show that 
the following States have followed directly 
in the same line: 

Alabama has the simplest and most posi- 
tive provision. It declares ‘‘that no religion 
shall be established by law.”’ 
vides, as do all the others, in more or less 
elaborate declarations, that no person shall 
be deprived of the right to worship ‘‘accord- 


It also pro- 


ing to the dictates of his own conscience.”? | 


Connecticut declares ‘‘that no preference 
shalt be given by law to any Christian sect, 
or mode of worship.’? The italics are not 
in the original. Delaware emphasizes its pro- 
hibition by declaring that ‘‘no preference 
can be given by law to any church, sect, or 
mode of worship.’’ Florida provides that ‘‘the 
free exercise and enjoyment of all religious 
profession and worship shall be allowed 
in this State ’’ The following States have 
put into their constitutions provisions similar 
in intent and substance to those quoted: 
Alabama, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin—27 in 
all. 

The other States—Arkansas, California, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Nevada, .New York, and 
Rhode Island, content themselves with broad 
declarations of the right of every citizen to 


-iberty of conscience, and the large majority 
ol 


Jonnecticut, Delaware, Florida, | 
Kentucky, 


of both groups also declare that no civil 
rights shall be denied or abridged on account 
In Pennsylva- 
was 


of any religious opinions. 
nia, under the old constitution there 
a disqualification as to holding office against 
all persons who denied the existence of God 
or disbelieved in future rewards and punish- 
ments. It is, however, practically obsolete. A 
similar provision is found in the constitutions 
of Tennessee, North Carolina,South Carolina, 
and Mississippi, so far as the belief in God 
is concerned. Much of the language used 
in the older constitutions apparently looks to 
the free exercise only of the Christian faith 
in some one of its forms, but the spirit of our 
political system, and of the general decla- 
ration of liberty of conscience which is 
found in all such instruments, has always 
governed the interpretation of other clauses. 
A general uniformity would, however, be 
desirable, and that result could hardly be 
better secured than by the adoption of 
the amendments proposed in the seventh 
annual message of President Grant, which 
includes the qualified one contained in Mr. 
Blaine’s letter. 
SS: | ee 9 
Epvcation.— The number of schools in the 
empire of Japan now amounts to 12,597, ex- 
clusive of those of the six hen; 7,998 of these 
belong to the Government or are national 
schools, and the rest are private. The total 
number of scholars amounts to 1,182,968, 
one-third of whom are girls. The popula- 
tion of Japan is estimated at 32,794,897. The 
United States, with an estimated population 
of about 45,000,000, has an enrollment of 
8,099,981 in the public schools, and an 
average daily attendance of 4,521,564 pupils. 
a eee 

Ir is reported that after January 1, 1876, 
the European the 
ocean cable lines propose to receive for 
transmission only such messages as employ 
This is intended 


companies controlling 


legitimate English words. 
to do away with the use of cipher words, 
which are often employed for purposes of 


secrecy, and which frequently, through 


mistake made in their transmission, lead to 


disputes, usually terminating in suits at 
law. They also propose to charge double 


rates for words containing more than ten 


letters. 
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EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA. 


Une of the most gratifying evidences of | ginia. It exhibits commendable progress. 
the progress of genuine reconstruction in| According thereto the total school popu- 
the former slave States is presented in their|lation, in 1875, is as follows: Whites, 
several State reports on the public schools. | 280,149; colored, 202,640; total, 482,789. 
It is true, that just as fast as the Democracy |The school age is between five and twenty- 
resume control of the ex-rebel States there one years. According to the United States 
follows a more or less deliberate attempt to | census of 1870 there were in the State of 
impair the efficiency of the common schools, | Virginia 441,971 persons of the same age. 
if not to destroy them entirely. But the |‘lhis shows an increase in 1875 of 40,818, 
seed sown by the sower—Freedom—falls to|or at the rate of one in three, a total of 
the ground, takes root, grows and brings | 122,454 persons on the whole population. 
harvest in due season. All things conspire | The number of enrolled pupils in the pub- 
for its growth—‘‘ the winds carry afar and |lic schools for the year was 184,486. Of this 
re-sow, and the rains and the snows nourish. ”’ | total, 129,545 were white and 54,941 colored, 

So, in despite of the opposition of its fatu- | This shows a percentage of about one in every 
ous enemies, the ideal of Republican govern two and one-twelith of the white, and of a lit- 
ment emerges in yearly growing glory and |tle less than one in three of the colored school 
splendor. The common school system in the population. It is a tolerably fair test of the 
South, planted by the Union, and fed from | extent to which accommodation is provided, 
every grave of those who died to maintain ‘and of the spirit that controls the system. — 
it, asserts its vitality and grows to larger) The average daily attendance falls consid- 
usefulness. Even its enemies cannot wholly | erably below the enroilment. It stands as 
destroy, nor unwise friends do more than follows: Whites, 74,056 ; colored, 29,871; 
temporarily injure. A striking evidence total, 103,927. But meagre as are these 
of this is seen in the recent report (1874-75) figures in the light of the necessities, they 
upon education, made by the Reverend still offer great encouragement over those of 
Dr. W. H. Ruffner, the Superintendent of: preceding periods. Dr. Ruffner gives the 
Public Instruction for the State of Vir- following figures: 

















Population. 
Attendance Tats 
inallschools;  =————<‘YS:*CS*‘i‘iC:«*~*W a 
White. Colored. 
51,808 894,800 526,861 1,421,661 
67,024 1,047,299 548,907 1,596,206 
5S,974 *712,089 512,841 1,224,920 
207,871 | ceeeee seers Reeblcepss sie $1,347,374 





*West Virginia is enumerated separately. It was embraced in the figures of 1860. 
tThis total is estimated—122.454 being added on account of increased school population 
and the total increase of exhibits. 


These are significant figures. The later | to the remarkable growth in the total pupil- 
ones are by no means equal to the measure | age of the State, as compared with the preced- 
of existing necessities. Achieved results ing years given. The common school sys- 
seem to be almost munificent by the side of tem provided for by the amended Constitu- 
the beggarly tyranny that in earlier and ‘tion of 1870 went into operation in 1871. 
more prosperous days robbed the working | The report of the National Bureau of Educa- 
people of Virginia of all opportunity of|tion for 1874 gives the following figures, 
education. (those for 1875 were added from the State 

Dr. Ruffner with just pride calls attention ' report under consideration :) 
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Comparative statement showing the condition of the school system for the year ended August 31, 1874, as compared 
with its condition for the three years which preceded, 








Whole number of public schools..............6+ 

Whole number of graded schools 

Whole number of pupils enrolled. | 

Whole number of pupils in average attend-| 

Percentage of school populk ition enrolled....- 

Percentage of school sitcnensiowendls in aver: ige| 
tidied ne e. 





Numbe r of teachers in public se Hoole: so | 
Number of school-houses owned by districts.. | 
Value of public school property.........+-.- Paella 
Average number of months schools were 
ti vught so aiso Recast ai ebisedesiscweceeveciees cs tccsiascesies 
Cost of tuition per month per pupilenrolled.. 
Average monthly salary of teachers........... 
Whole cost of public education for current ex- 
PONSES..<. 2.5.58 








*The total number of school-buildings reported is 4,561; 2,101 are built of logs; 1,617 of frame; 


129 of bric k, and 38 of stone. 
+The v 















1874. | 1875 
3,902 | 4,185 
55 P 
| 173,875 184,486 
75,722 95,488 | 91,175 | 98,857 | 103,927 
BLS | 40.5 | 37.9 | 39.8 | 38.2 
| 
18.3 | 22 aa 
| 
59.0 5 | | 
3,084 | 3,962 4,262 
190 304 | "764 | 1,034 *) 256 
$211,166 | $389,380 | $524,638 | 8682,500 $757,181 
4.66 : 5.22} 5.40 | 5.50 « 
$0 74 #0 7 $0 75 | 40 74 | $30 70 
29 86 29 8 32 00 | Fe G8 ick cccnscenecs 
| 
.587,472 | 816,812 | 814,494 | 873,145 | $924,118 47 
| 





ralue given is that of property owned by districts. 


{The whole cost of the public schools for 1875 is 89 cents per capita. 


§The total cost was $1,021,396 68. 

The whole number of pupils attending 
school, public and private, excluding ¢ol- 
leges, and those over twenty-one, is 207,771. 
1,880 (all white) attended the colleges of 
the State last year; and 581 over twenty- 
one years old attended the public schools, of 
whom 385 were white and 196 colored. The 
number of pupils supplied during the year 
with text-books, at public expense, was 4,- 
025. The current expenses for the year 
were $924,118.47; for permanent improve- 
ments, including real _ 
school apparatus, &&, $97,278.21 ; total, $1,- 
021,396.68. The amount aod from gen- 
eral taxation was $478,750.46; from local 
taxation $465,414.09. The balance was from 
the Peabody Fund, and other private sources. 

Of the total number of publi* schools, 3,- 
121 are for white scholars, and 1,064 for 
colored The average number of 
months taught the past year was, in cities, 
9.69, in country, 5.42; average in cities 
and country, 5.59. The number of pupils 
enrolled was 184,486, and of these 129,545 
were white and 54,941 colored. The average 
daily attendance of pupils during the year 
was 103,927, or 74,056 white and 29,871 
colored. 


furniture, 


ones. 


The per centage of school popula- 
tion enrolled is, white, 46.2; colored, 27.1; 
total, 38.2. There are 3,723 white teachers, 
of whom 2,360 are males 


and 1,363 are, being from other States. 


females ; 539 are colored, of whom 351 are 
males and 188 are females. The total num- 
ber of children between five and twenty-one 
years of age attending —_- schools is, 
23,285, or 19,466 white and 3,819 colored— 
with 1,229 white teachers and ninety colored. 

The State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, which receives the income from the 
proceeds of two-thirds of the public lands 
appropriated to Virginia for educational 
purposes. has been in operation for three 
years. The first year the pupils numbered 
132; the second year 197; 


999 
aadale 


the third year, 
A great majority of these are sons of 
They 
eighty counties and cities of the State, 
ten are from other States. 


farmers and mechanics. represent 


and 


The Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, (for colored students,) of which 
General S. C. Armstrong is the founder and 
Principal, receives the income from the pro- 
ceeds of one-third of the public lands appro- 
priated by Congress to Virginia for educa- 
tion. It has been open over seven years, 
and during that time has had 563 pupils, 
whom 342 were males and 221 females. 


of 
Of 
the graduates 151 have engaged in teaching. 
103 being males and 48 females. The last 
243 scholars, of whom 
only 152 were from Virginia, the remainder 


session there were 


Among the female 
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teachers of this institute are four graduates 
of Vassar College. 

These are all encouraging facts. 
offer the best tribute to the energy and good 
will of the Superintendent, while they af- 
ford conclusive evidence of the difficulty 
which the majority of the freed people en- 
counter in availing themselves of the advan- 
tages intended to be at their disposal. An 
addition of 10,611 to the school attendance, 


They 


and of 238 to the number of schools, during 
the year past, is satisfactory evidence of pro- 
gress. Dr. Ruffner says: 

‘*As a means of educating the people, the 
superiority of public over private instruction 
is sufficiently demonstrated by the recent 
history of education in Virginia. Previous 
to 1870 the people were dependent chiefly 
upon private schools for primary instruc- 
tion. Many poor children had their tuition 
paid from the Literary Fund, and there were 
nine counties where there were some public 
schools. For higher instruction the State 
supported two institutions. 

‘The largest attendance in proportion to 
population was in the year 1860; but how 
small was that in comparison with the num- 
ber in 1875. Our population in 1870 was 
about the same as that of 1860. There has, 
no doubt, been some increase of population 
in the last five years, which should, of 
course, be remembered; but observe the 
wide contrast in school attendance: In 
1860, 67,024; in 1875, 207,771. It the col- 
ored pupils be thrown out of the calculation 
we have, in 1860, (all white, ) 67,024; white 
pupils, public and private, in 1875, 149,011.”’ 

In former years the State paid the ex- 
penses of about half the children attending 
private schools. In 1860 the number so 
cared for was 31,516. In order to obtain 
such aid, parents had to plead their inability 
to pay for tuition. The same rule existed 
throughout the South. To obtain education 
free, pauperism had to be avowed. In Vir- 
ginia the children so aided were known as 
“poor scholars ;’’ in the majority of slave 
States the term was applied to the schools 
themselves. 

Mr. Jefferson denounced this dependence 
upon private tuition assure to place Virginia 
in a degraded condition. He was a strenu- 
ous advocate of a common school system 
equivalent in character to that which Re ubli- 
can endeavor has placed among the perma- 
nent institutions of the ‘‘Old Dominion.” 


How nearly the prediction of Mr. Jefferson was 
fulfilled may be seen by the following state- 
ment of illiteracy in Virginia, according to 
the United States census of 1870: 


Total population over ten years, 890,056 


Males ....0. ..ssoeee 427,455 
Females ............ 462,601 
Total population of the State...... 1,224,920 











Of these, 211,330 are males, and 234,563 
| are females. ‘The proportion of illiterates to 
the total population is 50.10 per cent. The 
females rate at 50.77 per cent. The propor- 
tions are not greatly altered, as yet, though 


| 
| Total illiterates over ten years, 445,893 
| 
! 


jit is fair to presume that the larger propor- 


tion of the 334,864 persons who were under 
ten years of age in 1870 have received some 
educational training. 

That the beneficent changes now being 
seen in Virginia are due entirely to the great 
political organization which not only success- 
fully resisted the efforts of the Southern De- 
mocracy to destroy the Union, but repaid that 
base endeavor by creating new conditions 
and institutions in the South which are sure 
to bring peace and prosperity in their train, 
may be seen from a brief examination, among 
others, of the Constitutional provisions affect- 
ing education. 

No educational provisions whatever were 
introduced into the Constitution of 1776, nor 
in the revision of 1830, when the policy of 
gradual emancipation came within a very 
few votes of being successful. 

In 1851 the following was adopted : 

Article 1!V—Subdivision of Taxation and Finance. 

Section v4. A capitation-tax, equal to 
the tax assessed on land of the value of two 
hundred dollars, shall be levied on every 
white male inhabitant who has attained the 
age of twenty-one years; and one equal moiety 
of the capitation tax upon white persons shall 
be applied to the purposes of education in pri- 
mary and free schools; but nothing herein 
contained shall prevent exemptions of taxable 
polls in cases of bodily infirmity. 

The above section was continued in the 
revision of 1864, made at Alexandria, in which 
it is numbered as § 22 of Article IV. 

Under the Constitution—revised in 1868-9, 
in accordance with the Reconstruction policy, 





and amended again in 1870—the present 
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common school system was adopted. Arti- 
cles VII and VIII provide for State and local | 
superintendents cf schools, and also for the 
formation of schools. The first provides 
that — 

‘*Kach township shall be divided into so 
many compactly located school districts as 
may be deemed necessary: Provided, That no 
school district shall be formed containing less 
than one hundred inhabitants. In each school 
district there shall be elected or appointed 
annually one school trustee, who shall hold 
his office three years: Provided, That at the | 
first election held under this provision there 
shall be three trustees elected, whose terms 
shail be one, two, and three years respect- 
ively.”’ 

The political or municipal township was 
abandoned, but the form is maintained for 
school purposes, and the act of Congress, ap- 
proved January 26, 1870, (the work of a Re- | 
publican majority,) contains the following 
stipulation: ‘‘ That the C mstitution of Vir- 
ginia shall never be so amended or changed 
as to deprive any citizen or class of citizens 
of the United States of the school rights and | 
privileges secured by the Constitution of said 
State.’’ 

Article VIII (Education) provides for a State 
superintendent of public instruction, to serve | 
four years, elective by the General Assembly ; 
also for a board of education, composed of | 
State officers. It contains the following sec- 
tions: : | 

‘¢§3. The General Assembly shall provide | 
by law, at its first session un ler this Constitu- | 
tion, a uniform system of public free schools, | 
and for its graduai, equal, and full introduc | 
tion into all the counties of the State by the | 
year 1876, or as much earlier as practicable. 

‘¢§4 The General Assembly shall have 
power, after a full introduction of the public 
free school system, to make such laws as shall 
not permit parents and guardians to allow 
their children to grow up in ignorance and 
vagrancy. 

‘*§5. The General Assembly shall estab- 
lish, as soon as practicable, normal schools, 
and may establish agricultural schools and 
such grades of schools as shall be for the 
public good.”’ 

In addition to the ‘literary fund ’’ of the 
State the proceeds of all public lands donated 
for school purposes by Congress of escheated 
property, of all waste and unappropriated 
lands, and the proceeds of ali fines and for- 





| is exhibited. 


feitures, are to be set apart for common school 
purposes. An annual tax of not less than 
one nor more than five mills on the dollar, 


| shall be levied for the support of the school 


system. County and school districts may also 
levy taxes, not to exceed five mills in any 
one year, for the same purpose. The Consti- 
tution also requires that the system shall be 
in fair and equal force by the year 1876. To 
do so, still requires the organization of more 
than a thousand district schools. 

Under all the conditions of antagonism, 
growing from prejudice and ignorance, it 


| must be allowed that a fair degree of progress 


Had the system been adminis- 
tered by its friends the results would have 
been more satisfactory. This comment is not 
designed to detract from the merits of the 
efficient State superintendent. His work 


must necessarily be hindered by the local 
| hostility that fades so slowly from the minds 


of a dominant elass, trained to control things 
from an entirely different standpoint. 
Republicans may fairly and honorably con- 
gratulate themselves and their party associ- 
ates, in or out of office, on the multiplying 
proofs that are to be seen of the good results 
already flowing to the South from the prin- 
ciples they maintained at such bitter cost, 
and through the institutions which they de- 
manded to be sustained as guarantees against 
future treason to the Union and hostility to 
free institutions. Chief among these is the 
common school system, still so bitterly de- 
nounced. It willere long come to be regarded 
That it must be 
guarded, however, and vigilantly, too, is evi- 
dent from such utterances as these, copied 
from a Mississippi Democratic paper two days 


as the best of blessings. 


| after that party had, by a successful dragoon- 


ade, captured the State. The Meriden Mer- 


cury, November 4, says: 

‘‘The free-school system, a Yankee impor- 
tation, is a monster evil. Once the superin- 
tendent of this county received $1,500; new 
he receives $900. If the office is continued, 
$100 to $200 is the outside figure he should 
receive. The whole system should be put in 
abeyance for the present.’ 

This demand is the natural result of Dem- 
ocratic triumph in such communities. It has 
been heard, and its effects are still felt in Vir- 
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ginia. But the free school is sure to win its | Beyond the tribulation 
| That drapes these dreadful years of war, 


ay. The principle is right—the hope it 
ne “a : eP A P I She f all P We see a newer nation, 
offers is almost divine. ere spite of a Oppoe- | Through balmy days of greatening power 
sition — even because of it — assured victory And rights of calm ascension, 
e . . : : 7 . : 
attends, for it may be said, in words written | Expand into the perfect flower 
in the camp, that — Of God’s divine intention ! 


AN IMPORTANT MEASURE. 


Among other important resolutions adopt-) of obtaining full and accurate information 
ed by the ‘‘ American Public Health Associ-! respecting the laws of mortality which pre- 
ation,’’ at its recent session in Bultimore, vail, and of presenting the results in tabu- 
was the following, suggested by Professor] jated form, so as to be readily applied in 

‘li "reasury p . - TT . 
E. B, Elliott, of the Treasury Department : | determining the values of life and reversion- 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee is | ° mente : ie eal 
instructed to memorialize, in the name of this | “Y interests in estates, legacies, and pen- 
Association, the Congress of the United | sions, and in showing the mean future life- 
States in favor of such legislation as will! | i E : 
bring about a proper co-operation between | times of the population variously classified. 
the General Government of the United States | The § G , ae P 1diti 
and the several State Governments for a uni- 1e State Governments have—in addition 
form and efficient system for the registry of | to the points of interest specified for the 
deaths, births, and marriages of the popula- | 4 , 
tion. : | General Government and for the Health As- 


1 
Wht : © » G | Sie ° . . . 
Mr. Elliott holds that the Government of} <5 -jation—the further incentive of securing 


the United States, the several State Govern | for their citizens permanent and accessible 
ments, and the Association by which the | 


resolution was adopted are each interested | 


| ; ae ie — 
/ quently essential, as an aid in determining 





records of the events of birth, death, and 
marriage, because useful, and not unfre- 
in the proposed measure. 
This association is interested in aocuring | the descent of heritable property. 
exact information as to the relative salubri-| 3 
ty of localities and the distribution of dis- | in each of several of the States a system 
ease. | has been established for the continuous reg- 
The General Government is interested in| istration of these events; but in the most 
asevrtaining the condition, and changes in| accurate of the-e systems, the returns are 
condition, of its resources, and especially | defective to such an extent as to abridge 
with reference to its population, the most their usefulness. For instance, the laws of 
important of all its resources. To the at-' certain States very properly require the reg- 
tainment, in part, of this end, a system of| istrar or town clerk to obtain and record the 
decennial censuses was established from the | particulars respecting every case of death 
very organization of the Government; and|that occurs in their respective localities. 
later, in connection with the enumeration of | But the bill for fees of the registrar is not 
the population, were associated inquiries | unfrequently audited and paid when it is 
relative to the deaths which had occurred | Known that he has performed but a part of 
durivg the twelve months prior to the time his duty ; that is, when he has obta'ned and 
the census was taken. imade return of the facts respecting only a 
But these records of deaths, taken in con- | portion of the deaths which have taken 
nection with the census, are necessarily | place in his district, thus rendering his re- 
very defective, it being impossible in gene- | port of little or no value to the community 
ral for the person from whom the information | or the general public. 
is obtained to state with accuracy the num-}| It is evident to the careful observer that 
ber of deaths, and the circumstances under 'the time has come, and the people are ready, 
which they occurred, during the precise | for the adoption of measures which will se- 
period of twelve months immediately prece- /cure a general and complete organization for 
ding the date of the census. | procuring exhaustive returns of the facts 
Again, the General Government is inter-|and circumstances which illustrate the im- 
ested in having under its control the means’ portant events specified in the resolution. 
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LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


In aprevious article, based on Dr. Young’s 
valuable work on Labor, an attempt was 
made to trace the development of free labor 


_from the earlier periods of the world down to 


{n the present paper it 
form the 


to the present time. 
is proposed to present in “tabular 
rates of wages paid in Europe, and more es- 
pecially in Great Britain, together with the 
cost of living andthe habits of the people. 
In a single article much of 
necessarily be omitted that would be 
able in the study of political economy. 
more full details, the reader must have re- 
course to the volume under review. 
SKILLED TRADES IN LONDON. 
The following table shows the established | 
rates of wages obtained per week in London 


valu- 


in 1871 by members of the various trade- | 





societies. The British pound (£) sterling is 
computed at $4.84, and the shilling at 24 
cents : 

| eae Rate of 

O 2 wages, 

TRADES. 23 | 5 iH 

| mS = ~ 

| wa | A = 

if | = 4 

| ow 





Bookbinder 
Grasscocl 

rass-fini 
fayers.. 





Cabinet-miakers 
Cabinct-makers, 
Carpenters... 





deal. 






Cc arvers wad gilde rs ;: A 
COSCGHDUTGECTS..:<.5.0...5.0.0:6 0000 | 
Coachmakers .... | 



























CWOACHSDAIGBS,. «00065010 sis 

Coach trimimersand inakers| bid 
Compositors... se cccccees 5) 
Corkcutters 100 
MTOTOMBINOTS 6 40.0:6100 0000300008 | 3.678 
MUTE MOI clones ciesie-noaSiae sews / 1.900 
2p gt hae) ee a ee | 33,539 
PETTITTE «ssn icees 220 
Freneh-polishers 30 
Hammermen 80 
Iron founders and molders.| 7,372 





Letter-press printers........|........ 

PAANTOTS, NOUWUSO. ..:05:600s008 ae 

Pianotorte-makers.......... | 400 

Plasterers | 

PIUMVCTS 26. 600005 

Pressinen, printers’.......... | 60 

PE hina skaccsneddeeascone | 225 72 
c +16 

Steam-engine makers....... 100 x18 

Stonemasons .............06 | 17,193 7 82 

| i 


*Perhour. — + Piecework. t Uncertain. 


course must , 


For | 


Selfacting mule-minders,men..) 3 
Self-acting mule-piccers, boys...) 1 6 

‘ PPITICLOPS, TROD «6. .0/0:0:< s600:0 +48 

Inginemen and stokers -|48 
[VANE ORR canaisccaciesies seGa aces 3 


| Power-loom tuner 


| Wool-sorters, 








) Assistant dyers, 
>) Hand-loom weavers and beamers, men.. 


Se OEE EC POE TT 





WOOLEN MANUFACTURE. 

The following is the average earnings per 
week for spinning, weaving, &c., in the 
woolen manutactories of Dewsbury, Leeds, 
The hours of labor are 
sixty per week; the wages, partly piece- 
work and partly day-work : 


and Manchester. 


| Manchester. | 

















OCCUPATION, 

| | 
Layers on forscribblers, women §2 90 $2 17 COREE 
Card-setters or Cleaners, men....) 4 11..... $4 1 
Sliver-minders, girls ae it | Pd PRA 
; ondenser-minders, girls........ AOD. ciate 

Card-feeders, WOMEN. .......c08fosse 

WOOlyers, MeCN. ....0..0056 3 
W oolyers, foremen, men 5 










men, .. 
Power-loom weavers, women.. 
men 






-&. 





2 90; 3 38 


6 05 





Fulliing-millers, cee 
Wool and piece dyers, men,..... 5 32) ...6. 
Cloth-dressers, viz., raisers, cut- | 





ters, pressers, tenterers, draw- 





Riggers and stumpers, men...... 
Mendersand stumpers, women.. 
Oil-extracters, 
Mechanics and joiner 
Rag-piekers, women.. 
Hand-spinners, men.............- 
CARPET MAKING, 

In Glasgow the woolen carpet makers, 
working sixty hours per week, receive the 


following average weekly wages: 





| 
| 


OCCUPATION, 


Glasgow. 





ASSISIANT GYCTS, MOD. 55.0:65:65cs ees scecscaes 
DOB vcncvesvrcecsnversasan 


Hand-loom weavers and beamers, boys. .! 























Pattern-drawers, men..........6- R 
Pattern-drawers, boys | 
Warehouse-workers, tenters, 
OE ca beidawag eens Cranpaaseruenaeuanains 5 32 
Warchouse-workers, tenters, and sewers, 
BOGE ooo sswcinsnitin snk ens0s ots ses necaness 1 45 
Worehouse-workers, tenters, and sewe 
women | 235 
Warchouse-workers, tenters, and sewers, | 
isc c puns asadhei Neeandn ss otennnsoneeesn | 169 
Croppers, cutters, and cleaners, men,.... | 459 
Croppers, cutters, and cleaners, boys ..../ 1 69 
, cutters, and cleaners, women.,} 2 17 
eutters, and cleaners, girls ....| 108 
Winders and reelers, Women....-0....00-- 217 
| Winders and reelers, Me ase wtcsencuane s 1 21 
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FLAX MANUFACTURE. 
In Leeds the following wages are paid per 
week to manufacturers of flax : : 





OCCUPATION, Leeds. 


#484 to $9 68 


OverlOOKerTs .... .ccccccccccccccces 
387 to 435 






Warehousemen .....0..-....- eee 
OES oc... 2 v0n ce covcceccecessess 484 to 605 
HIACKIOLS. ........0cccccevesrcccessss 121 to 157 
Sorters .--) 484 to 605 
Preparers, wome n and gir is... pene 145 to 175 
Spinners, women and girls sooeee| 151 to 17 
DOMES 2.00.50. ve cccvccsovcecese ..., L2L to 157 
Reelers, WOMEN......--+6+ aeenk ben 193 to 2 42 
Makers-up. 6 05 
Enginemen 6 05 
Mechanics.. 7 26 








SILK MANUFACTURE. 
The average weekly earnings paid in 
Yorkshire and Manchester are as ) follows : : 


Yorkshirsy.) Manchester. 


OCCUPATION, 





Silk-boilers, men.... 
Silk-dressers, men... . 
Silk-preparers, girls. ORE heekncs 
Silk-spinners, girls. . 217 |" 1 93 to $2 42 
Silk-doublers, — 217| 199 to 242 
Silk-reelers, girls.. $37 | 193 to 2 42 








Mechanics, men...... 
Joiners, men......... 
Engine-drivers, men 
Warpers, men........ caeee 

Children, half-timers} ........... : | 60 








BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURE. * 
In London and Leeds the following are the 
average weekly wages: 





OCCUPATION. Leeds, 


Metropolis 








| 
\§7 26 | $2.90 to $8 47 
290 to 847 
508 to 968 
5 


Riveters, best class......... 
Riveters, second class 
Finishers, best cClass.... 
Finishers, second clas 

Clickers, males...... 
Machinists, females 
Fitters, females....... 
Last-makers ........- 
Cloggers........+..0+ 
PUURIS . os 6ss00005 cceuee Bn Pees Gee 















TOBACCO AND CIGARS—LONDON, 


| Metropolis. 













OCCUPATION. 

| ———— 

Cutters ..... siebeki eee sesess to $8 47 
Dryers or pan- men, -. : 3} to 7 26 
Women-strippers........... to 3 6: 
Boy-strippers......0....-+ sae to 484 
BOIMMNETS 2.0.55 cccsesceceoes to 847 
Packers... to 605 





| MANUFACTURE OF CLOTHING. 
| Average prices paid per week in London. 
| The ordinary hours of work are from 8 A. M. 


~ | tos P.M, but the average is less than sixty 


| per week : a 
| OCCUPATION, | Metropolis. 
i= ees) ae ee 


| Overlookers, men .... i R10 17 









Cutters, MEN... ......ccccccsccscccs 9 20 
| Basters, females, first-class. | 2 30 
Basters, females, inferior. | 1 47 
| Machiners, females, first-cla 3 41 
| Machiners, females, inferior ...... 2 90 
| Sewers, females, first-class ........ 2 96 
| Pressers, men, first-class........... 6 61 
Pressers, men, inferior.............+ ' 4 24 








DRESS MAKING. 
The following are the average prices paid 
per week in London. Hours, 8 to 8: 
































at 
B | 
7 | 
[= 
OCCUPATION, 2 Remarks. 
a 
® 
A | 
Fach. 
TWO MANAKETS .......- + +++ «BIS 55 5 
One dressmaker,........66- 7 42! With board 
| and lodging. 
Two dressmakers.........-| 6 58 do. — 
One dressmaker........... -| 605 do. 
One dressmaker..........0. 2 78) do. 
One dressmaker 1 03 do. 
One dressmaker.........+.- 6 53, Tea only; no 
| lodging. 
One dressmaker.... --| 6 05) do. 
Sab cater gle eal 5 57 do. 
One dressmaker......... 4 84) do. 
Three dressmakers ..... eoe| 4 36 do. 
Three dressmakers ........| 4 11 do. 
Seven dressmakers ........| 3 87) do. 
Three dressmakers ........ 3 SI do. 
Two dressmakers..........| 3 39) do. 
Two dressmakers 3 14 do. 
Thirty-four dressmakers 290 do. 
Two dressmakers 2 66 do 
Fourteen dressmakers ....) 2 42) do. 
Five dressmakers.......... 2 18) do. 
Four dressmakers..........) 1 94! do, 
One dressmaker...... -| 1 69 do. 
Three dressmakers ........) 1 45 do. 
TPS MATINEE esccscccce 500% 605 With board 
| and lodging. 
Two milliners........ ssvcce] 208 do. — 
One milliner. ~<eeecenul Coeel do. 
Three milline ; 2 34) do. 
i ne 2 22) do. 
One milliner, -| 18% do. 
One milliner,. -| 1 49) do. 
One MUMUNET........020000..] 1 BB do. 


~ Women are paid much lower wages than 
men. Compare the last with preceding ta- 


bles and this fact will be more ‘apparent. 
While the cost of living in the cities of 
England is about the same as in our Ameri- 
can centers of trade, the wages in many 
branches are from fifty to one hundred per 
cent. higher here than in England. 
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LETTER-PRESS PRINTING. 

The following are the prices paid for job- 
bing and newspaper work. Average 58} 
hours. Overtime, average 13 cts. per hour: 

TOWNS. | Jobbing. | News. 
Barnsley ........ cccesesses #6 29 $6 29 
Blackburn . 6 78 6 78 
Bradford.... . 6 29 6 78 
Chestertield. 5 81 5 81 
Derby...... ee 6 29 6 29 
Dewsbury . a0 6 29 | 6 29 
Durham ...... " 5 81 5 si 
Guildford. . 5 81 6 53 
Halifax .. - 6 53 6 58 
Hartle pool.. 5 sl 5 81 | 
Huddersficld. 6 29 6 53 | 
SS a ee 6 29 6 58 | 
ER meres 7 02 7 02 | 
MONI os 413 co cine 6 oisizie 03 7 26 7 26 | 
Manchester .......0..s0006 7 26 7 50 | 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ...... 6 78 67 | 
Scarborough 5 dl 6 29 | 
Sheffield ...... 6 78 6 78 | 
Sunderland 6 29 6 29 | 
York 5 81 6 05 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
H 


MECHANICAL AND FARM LABOR. 
The following are the average rates of 
wages paid in Durham, England, in 1874: 

























MECHANICS. | Durham. | 
| 
as - | 
BlACKSMItHS....... os cceccecevcees gl 30 per day. | 
*Brickl layers and 1 masons.. .| 1 44 per day. | 
Cabinet-makers. . .| 1 32 per day. | 
Carpenters...... .| 1 82 per day. | 
Coopers .| 110 per day. 
Miners. .| 1 46 per day. 
Machin .| 136 per 
Painter: cvapsaan ee .| 1 32 per day. 
Plasterers , | 1 42 per day. | 
Shoe mi ker’ 90 per day. | 
| 144 per day. | 
peewdcene 1 20 per day. | 
1 20 per day. 


32 per day. 


FARM LABOR. | 


Summer... 8&4 per day. 

Experienced hands, {Winter... 64 per day. 

Summer,.! 64 per day, 

Ordinary bands...... } Winter 40 per day. 
Common laborers at other than 

furm-work, for six days only.. 70 per day. 


Female servants ............0-208¢ | 4 86 per mo. 


PRICE OF BOARD. | 


For workmen....| 3 40 per week 
For work women 2 40 per week 


October, 1874. ms 


* Working five days only, and for the sixth 
day 72 cents. 


RATES OF WAGES IN SITEFFIELD. 
The following the rates of 
wages paid per week to mechanics and other 


are average 





laborers in Sheffield, England, in 1872 
4r 





























































CLASS OF LABOR Wages 
| Mechanics: 
BIRO SIMIENG soc sc sc ccvcesscvccssecses $6 5 
Carpenters aie 7% 
Masons.... vi 
ee A NOU vias biais.s-0:s101s sis .n'slsis:e ore ncsic siatelaresic's 6 
Plasterers....... 7 
Shoemakers .... 5 
Boiler-makers..........- 6 
Wheel and mill wrights (3 
CAEROTS 551 chies.ce.sne os 5 
Clerks in railway offices............. 6 
Slaters, 7d. ie hour, 53 hours per 
GORE Fee andi Sialaois.c std VIP Kase eiarae hae 7 26 
Slaters’ as ant, 5d. per hour, 53 
hours per we Re stapes esisicinesacig eee 5 32 
| Table-cutlery : 
Table-blade forgers. 719 
Table-blade grinders rr 6 69 
Table-blade hafters...............06 5 34 
Pocket-cutlery : | 
Pocket-blade forgers 6 69 
Grinders ...... wnibe a bites “ 7 26 
a oak cdnedentevessacnesnanennes 6 05 
Saws: 
sawmakers 7 02 
Sawgrinders 8 47 
RAMEE e's iid cise 'ecsisreie% 6 75 
REDOCTS WOOD 6isccsesceccesessseel 218 
Scissors: 
OR OES. sev aeaineasusssae vassadeasaes 6 05 
pT as cinele ss wwe ccccs 8 88 
MM ERIRER  ctecvinloyiclalatciciass'c's s<asensieie 6 41 
Putting together... 6 41 
Burnishers, women....... 1 94 
Edge tools: 
MOONS v5 ociaens ts <asing sa sad awa ssiceee 10 16 
RNIN rhs his season Ranemlelneereatics | 7 74 
MONO ii istic via cassia dite eeos eecnk 6 78 
Grinders...... 10 29 
Engincers’ tools 
POEs OUS eos aes sees hrc sleanien tees 7 87 
Grinders... | 7 62 
a ee | 6 53 
| Hammer-muakers : 
Forgers.. 9 68 
Strikers i 7 26 
tuZOrs = 
For Bers. 7 26 
i 9 44 
6 78 
1 68 
7 87 
7 87 
9 68 
Renee 3 038 
burnishers Siw tirls, to 16 years... 1 82 
ee ee Cis éansigcncnenes 3 39 
Buffers.. * 2 Girls, 12 to 16 years..... 1 1 82 
White-met al ware: 
PIMOS ocincccsiiis os CaGarerons ses oones 8 83 
Putting togethe 7 02 
Casters and stampers. 7 50 
oe ee WRENN acc «5650.0 6 41 
Buffers... *-) Women. = 2 90 
Women Casters..........--66 ae are 2 42 
Girls, buffers and cleaners.......... 1 45 
Women in warehouse 2 54 
Burnishers, women............-0006% 2 90 
Files 
ee, ee 13 31 
Strikers... 9 68 
Gring@ers ...0<.< pee 12 71 
ROOT 0 cb acc ansones Soeacaceaeesenoee j 7 26 
Steel: 
NGO sis cnc aleve suarewiasonosieaets 12 10 
Puller out. 7 02 
CokKers..... : 4 S86 
Pot-maker | 9 68 
| 4 RS 
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HAT AND CAP MAKING. | CABINET MAKING AND UPHOLSTERING. 
= ey ssa gece d es age of | The following average wages are paid per 
aid is as follows. ours er week: 
P , ’ P week of 6) hours in Manchester and London : 







































OCCUPATION. Metropolis. | 

OCCUPATION, | Manchester. | Metropolis. 

Machiners, hands... pie osieats | $363) | 
SUMMERS SG ps ab esas bros binscecesessces | 4 84) Cabinet-makers ....| $7 74 to 8 22 |$7 26 to 10 89 
BOOM cs ssiesccese 1 21) Upholsterers........] 798 | 7 26to 12 10 
Needlewomen. 242) French polishers.. 6 77 7 26 
Hat-trimmers, women and ¢ 290} Painters...... .......14ets. per hr. 8 47 
Finishers, men......... coos $7 26 to 9 68| Gilders.. | 726107 74] 7 2to 8 47 
Bodymen........ vee.) 726 to 968) Upholstery sewers, 2 90 3 38 
REDMOND ooo oncccseuanae sees 9 68 to 14 52) Turners... 7 26 to 10 89 
PREM ce cee rises cnveeenbieaes .|. caps eeseeeeerer | Chair-makers 7 & to 12 10 
ol eS ee Joiners...... 9 19 
; — | Carve 7 26 to 12 10 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE MAKING. [RP SCOP RUOTS iar nines cncl oe cossaeeaisciines 919 

| | 


The following are average weekly wages 
for 57 hours work : 
















OCCUPATION, | Glasgow. 
Fitters and finishers Mpeseh ed ania $65 05 
Turners, shaper 6 05 
Drillers 3 87 
Erectors and boiler-mounters....... 53 


PAULOTRAUAKOLS ...00.05500050cccc0ee “ 7 
Iron and brass moulder 00 
Coppersmiths q7 


Grinders..... 
Boiler-makers 


Forgemen., 
Laborers... 
Hammermen............ 


PODAAUIGUIAA 
a 


SHIPBUILDING AND MARINE ENGINEERING. 
Weekly wages paid in Glasgow : 





OCCUPATION, Glasgow. 
SHIPBUILDING-YARD: | 
NNO oc nec cceasuccsacus . 85 05 
Angic-iron smiths.............. 6 29 
PROAMTRETIMGN ..,...cscccsscccecccl 3 75 






Riveter 
Platers and fitter 
Caikers.... 
Helpers or lk: ibore rs. 
Rivet-boys 





5 80 to 








Carpenters and bout. builde rs. oe 53 

“12 UTE ea ee it 53 
slockinakers 5 380 

Painters......... 7: 


Riggers . 
Machinis 
















Borers ...... 3°93 
ENGINE-WORKS: 
ca ree | 8 22 
Pattern-makers pub ieebsueuee | 6 41 
|: SE enege 6 59 
PMB OMDIENG,. ...sccissccccees con 6 53 
eee et 3 yd 
' Fitters and finishers 5 8 
Jron-turners........ | 6 05 
Machinists . : 5 5g 
SNOTME So esbusrtdececeers. aan | 8 382 | 
BOILER-WORKS : | 
Platers and fitters...... | 6 47 
Riveters and calkers s 5 44 
Blacksmiths............ be 6 29 
PEAMIINOTIMOCN 2 oo ose cccccscccceces 3 75 | 
Holders on and Jaborers....... i 3 44 
Rivet-boys and blowers........ DL cieveweransaeny 


$5 08 to 5 32 


Se Os ore 
= 


g | ent localities. 
*\age pay of the working classes rules even 





BUILDING TRADES, 
In the London and Manchester columns 
the figures indicate the number of cents paid 
per hour for work. In the Bradford column 
the figures indicate the average weekly 
wages: 








| 
| 
" Bis}, 
oe (5 
aisgio 
OCCUPATION Cleo |S 
Hla|s 
ol/8i¢ 
S| 
Ala | 













LO AONS 2 5 5.525 556s ssc seahulecobenil 
| M: ison f 
Brick] 
| Plasteré 
a Labore a cahewisiswisientan 
; Superior laborers and seaffolders. 
aia 6 00s anny s soinee se enseniew seas 15 
Plumbers and glaziers A 
EIBWErS crew. nuecmiesuwehee seins 











| With this table, in connection with those 
| which preceded it, the reader will be in pos- 


2| session of information that will afford a gen- 


eral knowledge of the remuneration of labor 
i in England, and it may be added in the United 
| Kingdom, though variations occur in differ- 

On the Continent the aver- 


lower than in England. pecan and la- 


| borers are paid not over 75 per cent. of the 


\ | average remuneration shits in England ; 


| but provisions and clothing also rule some- 

| what lower in cost. 

| COST OF RENT, PROVISIONS, GROCERIKS, BTC., IN 
ENGLAND, 

The work is very complete in its details, 
showing the cost of living in England, The 
eollowing condensed statement will enable 
the reader to judge of the general results : 
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BrruincuaM.—Rent of kitchen and two | 


rooms above, in rear of house, 4s. a week; 
in front, 5s. Bread 8d. for 4-pound loaf. 
Meat, Is. per pound. Cheese, good American, 
7d. per pound. Rent of three rooms, about 
3s. 6d. per week for back, and 4s. 6d. for 


front; average about 4s. House-rent in sub- | 
urbs lower than in the city —4s. to 4s. 6d. 


for house of four rooms; 6s. for six rooms. 


Surrrietp.—Rent of rooms, ordinary price, | 


4s. per week for four rooms, or about Is. per 
room. Good rooms rent for more. A respect- 
able small house may be had for 6s. a Week. 
Meat in Sheffield is good. Workingmen buy 
the best,and they can afford it. Excellent beef 


and mutton 103d. per pound; good at 834d. | 


American bacon, 7d. to 9d. Butter, from Is. 
to ls. 2d. 

Mancuester.—Leg of veal, 9d.; best fillet, 
6d. Leg of mutton, 9d, Good beef, for stew- 
ing, 7$d.; for roasting, 9d. to %$d. Tea,very 
good, 2s. 4d. to 2s. Sd.; best, 3s. 


Good white | 


sugar, dd.; best 4$d.; brown, 3d. to 33d. | 


Flour, 2s. to 2s. 
9d. Cheese 6d. to 8d. Dry govds, low. 
Reut of rooms, 4s. for four rooms. In another 
part of the city rents are 3s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
4s. for four rooms. Good cheese, 8d., chiefly 
Americaii, which is very good, and occasion- 
ally better than English at the same price. 
Good tea, 2s. 8d.; best, 3s. 

Hautrax.—Four rooms in upper part of 
house, from £3to £) per year. Better houses, 
built by Crossleys, two roowis on a floor, 
larger frontage, at 1) guineas a year, and 
poorer at lower rates. 

Braprorp.—Rent of houses, 
rooms, for clerks, £18 to £20 per year. 

Norrincuam.—Rent of three to four rooms, 
average 4s. per week, Some nice, houses in 
a good street rent forthe same. Within the 
walls of the old town four to five rooms in- 
cludin, taxes, 4s. to 4s. Gd. 


five or six | 
| Suits of fine blue cloth, 


ld. per stone. Bacon, 7d. to | 


Perewt. Perlb. 
Pork: Hams, smoked 326 59 80 23.7 
EMEG. casceves vidal sieinie Saacebios 17 03 15.2 







Butter. ..ccccesoce. 9 24 26.1 
Cheese 15 98 14.3 
Vo eee ° 3 29 2.9 
Coffee, Jamaica middling........ 25 84° 23 

Sugar, £00 DIOWN......0.ccccccens 877 7.9 
Molasses, West Indies........ aaée 3 08 2.7 


COST OF CLOTHING. 

In the foregoing tables the cost of provis- 
ions and of house-rent per week has been 
given, also the price of various ariicles of 
dry goods and of boots, thus furnishing some 
data for computing the cost of living in 
the United Kingdom as compared with the 
United States. While the prices of the 
principal articles of subsistence are on the 
whole as high in the former as in the latter 
country, the rental of rooms and the price of 
clothing are only about one-half as much as 
in the United States. Froma 
putation made in London, it is believed that 


careful com- 


| clothing can be purchased there at 50 per cent. 


| prices in New York. 


| anywhere in 


Price of pro- | 


visions much the same as in other western | 


towns. About 10d. to ls. for the best beef; 
8d. to 10d. for very good ; quite good at 9d. 
Veal 10d. by the leg; 13d. for cutlets, and 
much less for the poorer pieces. 


Huppersrirup.—Price of board, for work- | 


men, 10s.; for workwomen, 7s. per week. 


Cork. (From Mr. Derby’s notes.) Prices in | 
a provision store: Beef and mutton, L0d. to | 


1s. per pound; pork and bacon, 9d.; corned 
beef, 9d.; smoked hams, 10d. to 1s.; cab- 
bages, ld. each. 


LONDON WHOLESALE PRICES IN 1872. 


| its details under this head. 


of the gold and 56 per cent. of the currency 
From a tailor in High 
Holborn, who makes more clothing for citi- 
zens of the United States than any other in 
London, the following prices were obtained : 

Good businesa suits, made to order of good 
and fashionable material, cost from 58s. to 
60s.; the lowest price of similar quality in 
New York, ready made, being $28 to $3). 
6d., ($319.96,) 
which it is believed could not be obtained 
the United States for $40. 
10s.; dress- 


82s. 


Fine black eloth dress vests, 
trousers of the best bluck doeskin, 30s.; 
frock-coats of the best black cloth that could 
be purchased in London, silk lined, 80s.,(319.- 
36;) overcoats from 5Us. to 60s., the latter of 
good beaver-cloth, with silk-velvet collar. 

CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASSES IN GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

The volume under review is very full in 
The following 


vondensed statements contain only a fraction 


iof what is said in reference to the drink- 


| ing habits of the people. 
From the monthly statement of the whole- | 


sale prices of the following articles in the | 
London markets during each month of the | 


year 1872, the average, expressed in United 


States coin, has been computed, and the - 


average pro rata price stated per pound: 


In proof of the statement that the habit of 
drinking to excess extends to the middle 
and upper classes, the testimony of Dr. 
Austie is presented. The following appeared 
in the Practitioner for 1872: 

We must notice the fact that many girls 











of the wealthy middle and of the upper clas- | tonishing. 


ses, especially the former, are of late years 
taking to eonsume all kinds of wine, and par- 
ticularly champagne, to an extent which used 
never to be permitted. At many modern ball 
suppers champagne flows like water; and 
the attentive observer will soon perceive 
that it is not the men, by any means, who 
dothe larger part of the consumption. These 
same young ladies who have so freely 
partaken of champagne over-night will next 
day at lunch take plenty of botiled beer, or a 
couple of glasses of sherry. Dinner comes 
round, and again either champagne or hock 
or port or sherry is drunk, nov less than a 
couple of glasses being taken. And then 
the evening very often brings a party of 
some kind with the inevitable champagne 
or sherry. We are speaking of things which we 
have seen when we say that many girls who 
live among rich (especially nouveau riche) 
and gay society are in the habit, during six 
months out of the twelve, of taking (in the 
shape of wine, &c.) a daily average of two, 
two and a half, or three ounces of abso- 
lute alchohol, a quantity which, if expressed 
in cheap beer, would be equal to six or sev- 
en pints. 

Referring tothe drinking habits of the 
working classes the United States consul at 
at Manchester informed the author that— 


The working-classes consume an enormous 
quantity of intoxicating liquors, principally 


beer, theugh very many partake largely of 


spirits and of the cheaper wines. Intemper- 
ance seems to be on the increase, especially 
among the women, not only of the working- 
classes, but also of the middle and upper middle 
classes. 

General Fairchild, United States consul a 
Liverpool, under date of November, 1573 
writes : 

The increase of drunkenness, and all dissi- 
pations which follow idle hours, is alarming. 

The Westminster Review of January, 1874, 
Says: 

Liverpool has the unenviable notoriety of 
being the most druuken town in the United 
Kingdom. 

Dr. Trench, the able and well-informed 
medical officer of the health department of 
Liverpool, remarks : 

‘The working-classes of Liverpool are ex- 
tremely intemperate, even when compared 
with similar sections of the community in 
other large towns of Great Britain. 


His able official report for a previous yea 
contains the following on the same subject 
The amount which is spent in drink is as- 
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One or two instances of the 
worst kind, occurring in the same street, 
may be cited. 


A man earns 27. 


27s. regularly, and spends 
as regularly 21s. in drink; his four chil- 
dren are in rags. In another instance the 
wages are 3)s. a week regularly ; the father 
and mother are both drunken, and three 
children are half starved and in rags. In 
another house is a copper-ore worker, earning 
27s. a week, all of which is spent in drink 
by himself and his wife. The children are in 
rags and filth, and look idiotic. In the same 
street there are sober men, earning only 20s. 
and 23s. a week, who are living ia comfort. 

The landlord of a small public house, who 
had lived for years in the district, and 
knew intimately the habits of the people, 
said, ‘* For one man who did not drink there 
were fifty who would take their share; they 
starve their wives and children, and must 
beg if they want a bit.” 

Mr. Jenkinson, the consul of the United 
States at Glasgow, in reference tothe increase 
of intemperance, wrote as follows: 


That drunkenness prevails to an alarming 
extent among the working-classes can- 
not be denied; that it has increased as 
their wages have been increased is also 
true. Many have, no doubt, been bene- 
fited by such increase of wages ; but most, it 
seems, outspend their extra earnings in ex- 
tra quantities of whisky. 

Dr. Webster, United States consul at Shef- 
field, thus writes, January 22, 1874: 

From inquiry and my own observation, I 
believe that far the larger part of the loss of 
time and the reckless waste of money is the 
result of the drinking habits which prevail 
so generally. It is painful to see how the 
weekly wages are squandered by the thou- 
sands who throng the drinking places on Sat- 
urday, Sunday, (at certain hours,) Monday, 
and Tuesday, and, indeed, on all the days of 
the week. 

There are in Sheffield 1,400 public houses, 
licensed places for the sale of beer and spirits. 
At each of these, ata low estimate, an aver- 
age amount of £10 is spent weekly, making 
an aggregate of £14,000 of weekly expendi- 
ture for a population of 240,00). 

Mr. Consul Jones, of New Castle-upon-Tyne, 
in his report on the moral and social condi- 
tion of the working classes, says: 


Many of them are very improvident and 
fond of drink ; a feast of food an:! stimulants in 
the early part of the week, at the expense of 
an insafficient supply at the end, is very fre- 
quently the case among the sons of toil on 
the ‘I'yne. Excessive drinking has undoubt- 
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edly increased in this district since the short 
hours and advanced wages have prevailed. 

It was said boastingly by English states- 
men that the nation had drunk itself out of the 
Alabama claims by the increased income from the | 
tax on intoxicating drinks during the past year. | 

From these statements the condition of! 
the working classes may be pretty clearly | 
contemplated. Drinking is the bane of Eng- | 
lish society and the destruction of the work- | 


ing classes. In our own country this evil! 


| is broad and bad enough, and according to 
'those who have investigated that subject, 
it is claimed that the drinking habits of the 
people are increasing annually the 
that fall victims to the evil and fill drunkards’ 
graves. Is therenoremedy, or is the degraded 


number 


condition of the working-classes in England, 
through intemperance, to be the fate of our 
own work-people, a few generations hence, 
through the same habit of habitual drinking ? 
Is there no remedy ? SOMEBODY IS RESPONSIBLE. 





THE DEMOCRATIC HOUSE. 


Ever since the elections determined that 
we should have a large Democratic majority 
in the lower house of the Forty-Fourth Con- 
gress the minds of politicians have been 
disturbed what will be the result. 
That camp followers from a region long 
starved out politically would look upon it 
as a mere question concerning the paltry 
The 
few intelligent leaders, while they humored 
this idea, shrugged their 
scratched their noses, and felt that the Dem- 
ocratic party had drawn an elephant. The 
first day’s proceedings in the Forty-Fourth 
Congress did not tend to disabuse their 
minds of that idea, 

It has been customary for the Democrats 
to bewail the decadence of statesmanship. 


as to 


offices in its gift was natural enough. 


shoulders and 


They represent the Republicans as political 
parvenus— men who had been lifted out of 
their sphere and above their capacities by 


the accidents of the civil war. Antiquity 
has always a vague and dim religious light 
about it. 
modern virtues it cared about parading, was 
fain to fall back on the things of the past, 
which, like the age of the currier’s horse, 
was lost in the mists of antiquity. 

For the first time in eighteen years there 
was a change. The Democrats of to-day 
stood face to face with the Kepublicans of 
to-day. The latter have just come out of a 
struggle the greatest of ancient or modern 
times. They hold in their grasp a free and 
united Republic. 
which scarcely knew itself, and which no- 
It is true that they 


They met a Democracy 


body else recognized. 


The Democratic party, having no! 


| have a majority in one branch of the legis- 
They come in with a flourish of 
The first 
|day’s work teaches them that they have 
;met statesmen not unworthy of the great 
"work they have done. Meeting them the 


| lature. 
itrumpets, and much boasting. 


Democracy succumbed. 
| The first day of this Congress illustrated 
| what the last will illustrate, that the elec- 
| tion that clothed the Democratic party with 
/power in the lower house was gained by 
| false pretenses. Before the people they de- 
| nounced ‘dead issues.’? Even the glory of 
| the war to suppress the rebellion was to be 
| blotted out. 
| * questions 


They were enthusiasts for the 
*. INO 
will deny that these, undoubtedly, were the 


of to-day. honest man 
| 

| pacification of the country — the currency 
On the latter two 
of these questions the Democracy were not 
On the 
tormer there was a smouldering fire of hos- 
Their election 


question, and the tariff. 
as well united as the Republicans. 


‘tility ready to burst forth. 
pretensions to-day stand forth as dishonored 
They wallow in the mire of 
‘* State Sovereignty.”? They fight the Gov- 


ernment at Washington just as they did in 


promises. 


the rebel army. They drag up the Louisi- 
ana question before the Democratic baby 
was fairly washed and put in clean linen. 

A year ago a compromise was effected on 
the Louisiana matter by a temperate conces- 
sion on both sides, which prevented the 
prompt, perhaps the bloody suppression of 
We had The at- 
tempt to reopen this question exhibited bad 


a civil war. ‘* peace.”’ 


{taste and worse judgment; to fail was still 
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more unhappy, as that indicated imbecility. 

The distinguished gentleman from New 
York, who was a candidate for Speaker, as- 
pires to the higher honor of being leader of 
the House. An early career, somewhat tur- 
bulent and checkered, has induced him to 


settle into that frigid respectability which, | 
like his mustachios, appear to have frozen into | 


a rigid hoar frost. The question as to who 
should marshal the cohorts of ‘‘reform”’ 
and ‘‘ living issues’? to victory was an un- 
determined political problem. The gentle- 
man from New York is a little—just a very 


little—slow. He had felt the potency of the | 
extreme Southern wing in the contest for | 
Speaker. It is true, that it was a little late | 
in the day—the ‘‘day after the fair’’—but as | 


it was his first opportunity he made a great 
bid to that prejudice by dragging up the 


Joe : ‘ 
Louisiana question. Instead of earning the 


gratitude of his countrymen as a ‘*‘ leader,’’ 
he fell under ban as a ‘‘ mis ’’-leader. 

His colleague, the genial and witty, is too 
nice a man, and too funny, to be criticised. 
He, in arash moment, might consent to sac- 
rifice his party, or his country, but never 
his joke. The new Speaker persists in call- 
ing him ‘‘the gentleman from Ohio,”’ a fear- 
ful innuendo as regards ‘‘carpet bagging,’’ 
to which we desire to call the attention of 
the statesman from Indiana, This gentle- 
man from New York is, pre-eminently, a 
scholar, a citizen of the world, and a wag. 
That any one should have seriously contem- 
plated his election as Speaker seems scarce- 
ly probable. Even the large vote he got 
does not relieve one’s mind from doubts 
about it. He is no admirer of his very 
bland colleague; still, in the attemptof the 
latter at leadership he followed. The result 
was simply the old story, ‘‘when the blind 
lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch.”’ 

The gentleman from Mississippi occupies 
a somewhat different position from the other 
would-be Democratic leaders. ‘Tall and 
handsome, dignified in his demeanor, even 
elegant in his manners, he loomed up in the 
Democratic ranks, in the eyes of an expect- 
ant country, as the coming ‘‘ Admirable 
Crichton.’’? The occasion of the Sumner 
eulogies was the occasion for magnanimous 
words, which the country hoped would be 


| the prelude to magnanimous statesmanship. 
| There was scarcely another man, North or 
South, who had so promising a future. The 
first day’s proceedings in the House dispelled 
what the violence of Mississippi had left. 
He supported the motion of the gentleman 
from New York with eloquence and zeal; 
but in doing so proved to the country that 
he lacked patriotism and judgment. Even 
in the Republican ranks his failure was 
witnessed with profound regret. 

There is a gentleman from Indiana, who 
| is one of the most rigid of Democrats, but 


| 


who did not sympathize with the perform- 
ances. He was formerly, while his party 
was not in power, the great objector. A 
bill of any kind was to him what a red rag 
is to a bull, ais tail went up and his horns 
| down, and he made a charge at it. There 
used to be another gentleman on the Repub- 
lican side who divided with him this inesti- 
mable responsibility. The latter, alas! has 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| gone, and leaves the patriotic mind in a 
tremulous fear as to whether the gentleman 
from Indiana, with all his new cares, shall 
| prove equal to the emergency. 
| As has been remarked, the gentleman 
| from Indianaisarigid Democrat. We think 
| it likely that he would be regarded as a fin- 
| ished specimen of a Democrat, but for one 
| thing. Providence, in organizing him for 
| his sphere in the world, in a moment of ab- 
| sent-inindedness, gave him a rather astute 
| judgment. Some malicious persons in his 
| own party have suggested that this feature 
| in his character grew out of the ‘‘ I object!” 
| experience ; and itis even alleged that this 
| has grown hereditary in his family, and will 
go down to latest generations, no matter 
what party is in power. Such an idea is 
unworthy of consideration. Hesaw the hole 
the Democratic party was going into, and 
cried, ‘‘hold!’’? The halt was come to in a 
somewhat hesitating and promiscuous man- 
ner. They did not halt all at once. It ran 
through several votes, but was final and 
moderately respectable when, on motion of 
the leader of the Republicans, the gentleman 
from Louisiana appeared and was sworn in. 
Seriously speaking, the first blunder of 
the Democracy is not merely a mistake for 





lack of experience; it is an inherent and 
’ 
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fatal defect. Onthe question of peace and 
security to the country, of tariff, of money, 
they have nothing to offer, and nothing on 
which they can unite. They carried the 
North by professing living issues, and 
of the situation. They carried the 


ac- 
ceptance 
South by appeals to the rebel intelligence 
growing ele- 
ments of Republican liberty. They are to- 
gether; let them—simmer. The same thing 
that has occurred before will occur again. 


and power, and crushed the 


Does any man in the United States feel that 
he can safely trust the government of this 
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great sieailit to such unstable and unrelia- 
ble elements? This may be said even if 
you give them the benefit of all their pro- 
! fessions. 
As to the Democratic ‘ leaders,”’ 
sorry for them, In their first unwise rush 
they found plenty of enthusiastic followers, 
but in the end, like Jim Gunter’s member- 
ship in the old Baptist church, it ‘* petered 
The question now is, ‘‘ Who are the 
leaders of the Democratic party ?’’ Echo 
answers, ‘‘Who?’? As for those who wanted 
to be, the curse of Reuben is on them all. 
‘Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.” 


we are 


out.”’ 
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THE EXE CUTIVE. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


The President’s Message to Congress is ac- 


cepted by the press and the people asa very 
satisfactory State paper. It is more fully 
reviewed in another part of the present num- 
ber of Tue Repvsuic. 

The following are the closing paragraphs | 
of the Message : 


As this will be the 
which I shall have the honor of transmitting 
to Congress before my successor is chosen, I 
will repeat or re 
which I deem of vital importance which 
should be legislated upon and settled at this 
session. 

First—That the States shall be required to 
afford the opportunity of a good common 
school education to every child within their 
limits. 


Second— No sectarian tenets shall ever be | 


taught in any school supported in whole or 
part by the State, nation, or by the proceeds 
of any tax levied upon any community | 
Make education compulsory so far as to de- 
prive all persons who cannot read and write | 
from becoming voters after the year 1890, | 
disfranchising none, however, on grounds of | 


illiteracy who may be voters at the time this | 


ameudment takes effect. 


Third—Declare church and State forever | 


separate and distinct, but each free within 
their proper spheres, and that all church 


property shall bear its own proportion of | 


taxation. 

Fourth—Drive out licensed immorality, 
such as polygamy and the importation of 
women for illegitimate purposes. To recur 
again tothe centennial year, it would seem 


as though now as we are about to begin the! 


last annual Message | 


sapitulate the questions | 


second century of our national existene 
would be a most fitting time for these re7 
forms. 

Fifth—Enact such laws as will insure a 
| speedy return to a sound currency, such as 
will command the respect of the world. 

Believing that these views will commend 
themselves to the great majority of the right 
thinking and patriotic citizens of the United 
| States, I submit the rest to Congress. 





| TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


| pees AON 
SUMMARY OF THE ANNUAL REPORTS. 


| Secretary Bristow’s report is lengthy and 
valuable, and on the whole quite satisfactory. 
The following quotations embrace the re- 
ceipts and expenditures for 1875, and a por- 
tion of 1876, and estimates for the fiscal year 
| 1877, together with the public debt during 
| the fiscal year 1875 : 
RECEIPTS. 

The moneys received and covered into the 
| Treasury by warrants during the fiscal year 
j ending June 30, 1875, were as follows: 

BRO CUBTOM Bey cis cccesacscnwsttae cs $157,167,722 35 
| ttn internal revenue, 110,007,493 58 
From sales of public lands. ‘ 1,415,640 17 
| From tax on circulation and de 

posits of national banks..... 
From repayinent of interest by 

Pacific Railway Companies..... 
From customs’ fines, penalties, 





882,274 91 


| 


cite th aenessneinds wakusiereeeaeps 
From labor, drayage, storage, &c. 
From sales of Indiaun-trust lands, 
From fees—consular, letters pet. 

ent, and land 
From proceeds of sales of Gov- 

ernment property.....-.. Sees 
| From Marine Hospital ti ix. 
From steamboat fees 
From profits on coinage, &¢ 
| From tax on seal-skins....... coon 
From miscellaneous sources...... 












284,020,771 41 


Total ordinary receipts...... 





Balance in Treasury June 30, 1865, 
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Premium on sales of coin......... 3,979,279 69 


Total net receipts, exclusive of 

ROBNG.. 20 000-00 
Balance in Treasury ‘Tune 30, 1874, 

including deposits of coin and 

United States notes represented 

by certificates outstanding...... 150,731,694 63 


288,000,051 10 





Total available cash...... sees £38,731,745 73 
EXPENDITURES. 


The net expenditures by warrants during | 


the same period were: 
For civil expenses.,.... 





The expenditures during the same period 
were: 
For civil and miscellaneous ex- 

penses, including public build- 

ings, lighthouses, ~—n collecting 









THOTOVORUEK....62.0<.c000650cs. «+ $18,673,072 68 
MON SUMIANS: ooo. <. 025000 wers eoseee 2,660,474 38 
MOT PONGIONE 5 .4.04csvss sen cncesunee« 8,845,927 64 
For military establishment, in- 

cluding fortifications, river and 

harbor improvements, and ar- 

BONES 325A easseee aw ao ewareeieos ees 11,391,476 26 


| For naval establishment, ineclud- 


seccrcccee $17,346,929 53 | 


For foreign intercou ccosee 1,265,418 23 | 
For Indians........... 8,334,656 82 












For pensions ....0......0-s00 
For military establishment, in- 
eluding * acassiessiapans y river and 
harbor improvements, and ar- 
senals. 
For naval. establishme nt, inelud- 
ing vessels and machinery and 
improvements at navy yards... 
For miscellaneous civil, includ- 
ing public buildings, light- 
houses, and collecting the reve- 


41,120,645 98 





21,497,626 27 


PE seh bebo s0doeensubebssss% 50,528,536 22 
For interest ‘on the public debt, 

including interest on bonds is- 

sued to Pacific Railway compa- 

Ses PRE eee 103,093,544 57 
For payment ‘of aw ard to British 

RBAMIRINGH <o0; ye seossssccs wa 1,929,819 00 





Total net expenditures...... $274,623,292 84 | 
Redemption of the public debt.. 19,405,936 48 | 





PE ihc siceatiebedhehedssscaen $438,731,745 73 
This statement shows. that the 
net revenues for the fiscal year 
MS risburessssasouseass cneee 
And the. ordinary expenses (in- 
cluding the award to British 
claim: ints, $1,929,819) ...c.cccceeee . 274,623,392 84 


$288,000,051 10 


Leaving asurplus revenue, exclu- 

sive of = ision for the Sink- 

cckkews wear niereen eoccsees $13,376,658 26 

By refe rence to the last annual report, 
page 6, it will be observed that the estimate 
then made was that the revenues for this 
fiscal year would reach the sum of $284,318,- 
285.99, and that the expenditures would 
amount to $275,315,489 .42. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1876. 

The receipts during the first hoarse: were: 
From customs... 233,626 26 
From internal revenue. oecee see 99,723 50 
From sales of public lands... .o.+e- "308, 641 73 
From tax on circulation, &c., of 











national banks........... seeeuae 3,626,033 83 
From repayment of ‘interest od 

Pacific Railways. RbRDER SSH SS EEN eh 262,212 87 
From customs’ fines, &c.......... 28,521 75 
from consular, patent, and other 

MS SESE EDS G ou nescesosanhsbeusee 510,427 19 
From procee ds of sales of Gov- 

ernment property..... Sa er 104,273 65 


From miscellaneous soure es. cae 1,722,408 90 


Net ordinary receipts.......... $78,995,869 67 
Premiums on salesof coin........ 2,160,275 47 
$31,156,145 14 
144,702,416 41 


Total net ordinary receipts.. 


Total available..........00.. +08 $22,858,551 55 


-» 29,456,216 22 | 


| 


| From customs’ fines, penalties, 





ing vessels and machinery, and 
improvements at navy yi ards.. 
For interest on the public debt, 
including Pacific Railway bonds 34 


7,959,037 99 


517,554 81 








Total ordinary expenditures.. 
Redemption of the public debt.. 
Balance in Treasury September 30, 


$84, 047,54 543 76 76 
6,832, 999 66 





1675 ....06 eoeseecesceces ebeseseeeeee 134 oraeis 13 
MOWOA Soc sso se ese xesss eeecscocess “$225,35 858,561 55 


For the remaining three quarters it is esti- 
mated that the receipts will be: 


PTOM CUSTOME, |... 00 s5acese se esses. $112,000,000 00 

From internal revenue,........... 92,000,000 00 

From sales of public lands . 1,100,000 00 

From tax on national banks...... 3,650,000 00 

From reimbursement by Pacific 
Railways...... 








350,000 00 


AMG TOVICIUAITOS: . 6.05 6s5050050008 100,000 00 
From consular, patent, and othe r 
PRON oa eae coche emmeeneces = ieceratnes 1,300,000 00 


From proceeds of sales of public 
property . 

From miscellaneous source , in- 
eluding premium on coin....... 5,200,000 00 


600,000 00 





Total net receipts............. . $216,300,000 00 
For the same period it is estimated that 
the expenditures will be: 
Forcivil miscellaneous, including 






public buildings...., penieels seseatee $19,500,000 00 
For Indians....... ‘ ‘ 4,400,000 00 
POP POUMMIOOE,...c.cassaccccaces oven 21,000,000 00 
For military establishment....... 30,000,000 Ov 
For naval establishment.......... 12,000,000 00 


For interest on the public debt... 67,500,000 00 


#154,400,C00 00 

From the foregoing statement of actual re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the first quarter 
of the current fiscal year, and the estimates 
of the same for the remaining three quar- 
ters, based upon appropriations already 
made, and also on the assumption that Con- 
gress will not increase the expenditures by 
deficiency or other appropriations, it will be 
seen that, in the judgment of the depart- 
ment, the revenues will reach the sum of 
$297,456,!45.14, and that the ordinary ex- 
penditures will amount to $268,447,543.76. 
This exhibit gives a surplus revenue of $29,- 
008, 601,38. Under existing laws it is esti- 
mated that $32,293,692.32 will be required 
to be provided for the Sinking Fund for this 
year. If the statement as here submitted 
shall prove to be approximately correct, the 
revenues will fall short by the amount of 
$3,285,090.94 of providing for the appropria- 
tions made by Congress. 


Total ordinary expenditures.. 
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ESTIMATES FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 
30, 1877. 
It is estimated that the receipts for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, will be: 
F rom ¢ ustoms. Sie tence kun cee $165,000,000 00 
120,000,000 00 
1,500,000 09 
7,200,000 00 


500,000 00 





Prom st nies of alvale lands 
From tax on circulation of na- 
SIOMAL DAMES. 00 ociscccnsen gis 
From reimbursement of interest 
by Pacific Railway Companies 
From customs’ fines, penalties, 
PAA TOTTCUUT OG: «'5:\5.0:0:0)530,0:0515 si0i0.60' 
From consular, letters-patent, 
A GOUROT LOO esc foa5 0:5 ais:ccn'siere bass5i0 
From proceeds of sales of Govern- 
ment property. 
From miscellaneou: SOULCES...66. 


100,000 00 
1,900,000 00 


800,000 00 
7,000,000 00 








Total ordinary receipts........ $304,000,000 00 


It is estimated that the ordinary expendi- 
tures for the same period will be: 





POD CiviL Ox pPensesic. << 05 0cesecee $17,500,000 00 
For foreign intercourse........... 1,353,000 00 
OR MANSON 55: 5i0'0:0/s'ci5iss 6 Sin 6. e'5'ei9:5 0 ..- 7,000,000 00 
PION oo.6 5 oc aie cinis nis: kiajisjein Scie: she 29,534,000 00 
For military establishme nt, in- 

cluding fortifications, river and 

harbor improvements, and ar- 

BOUHER ie rite tt ei cistem onto tie eeicGinisels 40,000,000 00 


For naval establishment, inelud- 
ing vessels and machinery and 
improvements at navy yards.. 

For civil miscellaneous, “inelud- 
ing publie buildings and light- 
houses, colleeting revenue, mail 
steamship service, deficiency in 
postal revenues, public print- 

For interest on public debt 

For interest on Pacific Railway 
DODD: .o ccceseecsetncswes ensewine ae 


21,000,000 00 


52,000,000 00 
97,000,000 00 





3,878,000 00 
Total estimated expenditures, ex- 
clusive of the Sinking Fund ae- 
count and principal of the pub- 
BROT ois isisiisisieisioss eleislenivaisc +... 269,265,000 00 
It is expe*ted that for this fiscal year the 
surplus revenues of the Government will 
amount to $34,735,000. The’ estimated 
amount to be provided for the Sinking Fund 
is $34,063,377 40. There is reason to hope, 
therefore, that the income of the Govern- 
ment for this year will amply provide for all 
its obligations, including the Sinking Fund. 
The estimates received trom the several ex- 
ecutive departments are as follows ; 


Legislative establishment........ $2,865,378 50 
Executive establishment.......... 18,717,045 40 
Judicial establishment............ 3. 403, 150 00 
Foreign intercourse.,.............. 5 00 
Military establishment............ 78 50 
Naval establishment.............. > 40 
WORT BIAAIS , 66 occ ois ocisinie-cveiseieie's cieie 5S 64 
Pp ibis. hie cieiolcindcateiemc alee cis's 00 





Public works: 
Treasury Depart- 
MIG sow i o:0)2;0,5,0 5, cca sive ’ 
War Department.. 
Navy Depar tment. 





Interior Depart- 
gt POET ETE 
Departmentof Agri- 
kL CTL a een 
Department of Jus- 
LOO swisiac’sis/ cies oles cove 


28,591,410 50 








9,281,602 19 





Postal service..........0.0 beesion ac 
Miscellaneous .............0- esas 13,881,185 79 

Permanent appropriations, (in- 

eluding $34,063,377 40 for Sink- 
in Fund)... Daihen sesanienemone« 146,629,910 76 
Peatalcoss voces cce BA ln Rite $314,612,608 48 


REDUCTION OF THE PUBLIC DEBT. 

By the monthly statement of the public 
debt, issued June 30, 1875, the reduction of 
the debt during the year was shown to be 
$14,399,514 84, viz: 


Principal of the debt, July 1, 
1874 


$2,251,690,468 43 


Interest due and unpaid, and ac- 








crued interest to date........ 88,939,087 47 
Total devt. << c6s.c0 er OC aT: $2,290,629,555 90 
Cash in Treasury........-..5 147,541,314 74 








Debt less cash in Treasury.. .$2, aed 088,241 16 
Principal of the debt July 1, 1875..$2,232, 284,531 95 
Interest due and unpaid, and ac- 

crued interest to date,......... 38,647,556 19 


32,088 14 














Debt, less cash in Treasury. .82 »128, 688, 426 32 


Showing a reduction, as ean 


BEMBOM ORG oss sate ane cinosaaneshes $14,399,514 84 


COMPTROLLER KNOX’S REPORT—THE CURRENCY. 

A considerable portion of the report of Mr. 
Knox, Comptroller of the Currency, is de- 
voted toan elaborate defense of the national 
banking system, which he thinks should be 
continued as at present organized. A num- 
ber of amendments to the banking laws are 
suggested, others: (1) 
Authorizing the Comptroller to appoint re- 
ceivers of national banks when insolveney 
(2) for the appointment of 


embracing among 


becomes evident; 
when the charter of a bank is 
determined adjudged forfeited by a 
United States court; (3) providing that if 
the shareholders of a bank whose capital 


a receiver 
and 


stock is impaired refuse to pay their assess- 
ments after three months’ notice, the capital 
stock of such delinquents shall be sold to 
make good the deficiency; (4) prohibiting 
the deposit of more than 10 per cent. of the 
capital of a national bank with any private 
(5) the repeal of the 2-cent stamp 
bank checks; (6) sity the 
or ‘‘altered,’’ or ‘‘ille- 


banker; 
tax upon 
words ‘‘counterfeit,’’ 
gal’ to be stamped on all counterfeit or un- 
authorized issues. 

Altogether the report of Mr. Knox is one 
of the best in completeness ever issued by 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 





| 
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WAR DEPARTMENT. | 


: | 
The following quotations embrace import- | 


ant suggestions from Secretary Belknap’s | | 
report : | 

A marked improvement has taken place in | 
the morale of the service. The army is now | 
reduced io twenty-five thousand men. Re-}| 
cruiting was resumed in November, 1874, for | 
the purpose of keeping up the standard num- | 
ber, and under a careful system in the selec- 
tion of the men the class of recruits now receiv- 
ed is of asuperior quality. The number of de- 
sertions has been largely reduced, being} 
about two thousand one hundred less than | 
duringjthe previous year,whiie the number of | 
re-enlistments has increased nearly three- 
fold. The state of contentment thus shown is 
due, in a great measure, to the excellent sys- 
tem ‘of pay established, which is now gradua- | 
ted by length of service,and affords the soldier | 
an opportunity to deposit his savings with 
the Governmeiit and receive interest for the 
same until the end of his term. 

The Adjutant General, under whose im- 
mediate charge the recruiting of the army is 
placed, has raised to the highest standard of | 
excellence the discipline at recruiting de- 
pots, and the recruits are now well instructed 
and drilled before being sent to join compa- 
nies in the field. 

{ renew the recommendation for the enlist- 
ment of music-boys over twelve years of age, 
in order to furnish field-music to companies, 
and hope that suitable legislation may be 
had during the next session of Congress to 
supply this want. 

Attention is invited to the accompanying 
report of the Adjutant General upon the 
operations of the military prison, so far as 
they have progressed. The controlling rea- 
son for the establishment of a military prison 
has been that soldiers convicted of military 
offenses merely should be separated from the 
degrading influences to which they are sub- 
jected when confined with ordinary convicts. 
There have been 362 prisoners received du- 
ring the year, and there are now 225 in the 
establishment. Those prisoners have been 
employed in various ways on the prison 
building and about the post, thus saving the 
expense of employing labor. It is hoped 
that an appropriation will be made for start- 
ing workshops, for itis confidently believed 
that the prisoners may be made to earn suf- 
ficient for their own maintenance, and in 
time that no appropriation will be required 
to be made by Congress for their support. 

The desertions for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1874, were four thousand six hun- 
dred and six; of re-enlistments, six hundred 
and ninety-nine; the number of sergeants 
re-enlisted, one hundred and forty-nine. 
The desertions for the fiscal year ending 





| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 





June 30, 1875, were two thousand five huwn- 
dred and twenty-one; re-enlistments, one 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-six; ser- 
geants re-enlisted, three hundred and forty- 
seven. No better evidence can be furnished 
of the improved condition of the service than 
| by presentation of the foregoing figures. 

The general sentiment prevailing, and the 
interest evinced by the great majority of 
those whom I met in the performance of their 
duties properly and well satisfy me that re- 
flections upon the present standard of mili- 
tary discipline are uncalled for, but, on the 
contrary, that it has constantly improved 
during each year sinve the war. 

EXPENDITURES. 
The actual expenditures of the 

War Department for the year 

ending June 30, 1874, including 

river and harbor improvements, 


WR osc ceesaasonrcedies Selene . &12,326,314 71 
the same forthe last fiseal year, Pebls 
ending June 30, 1875, were........ » 27,875 28 


Showing a reduction of........ 


The estimates for the military es. 
tablishment for the ensuing fis 
cal year ending June 380, 1877, neon » $33,452,396 50 

Those for the current fiscal y 
ending June 30, 1876, were........ 32,488,969 50 








Being an increase of............ 

The appropriations for that pur- 

pose for the current fiscal year 

WEPEC.......00 cecccccccccccecce os eee es $28,727,407 99 

Good progress has been made during the 
year in the preparation of the official records 
of the war of the rebellion, both in the Fed- 
eral and Confederate branches. I have 
placed the general supervision of the compi- 
lation of these records in charge of the Chief 
Clerk of the department, who, under my di- 
rection, has organized an efficient force of 
assistants, selected from those clerks who are 
best acquainted with the arrangement of the 
official papers on hand, and who are well 
adapted to the work for the purpose by ex- 
perience with department and army records. 
The estimates of the Superintendent of the 
Military Academy, which will be submitted 
to Congress, have been carefully revised by 
myself i in the interest of economy, and make 
no demand for approprivtions beyond those 
necessary for the maintenance of the military 
establishment at West Pointsave what is 
found to be necessary for the interests of the 
service. During the past year strenuous exer- 
tions have been made to bring the corps up to 
ite maximumstrength, but the large number 
of candidates failing to pass the examination 
has rendered this action of the department 
nugatory. As it is generally conceded by 
those conversant with the subject that the 
standard of examination is not too high, 
seems evident, from the large number of 
failures each year, that some defect exists in 
the elementary instruction of those appointed. 











a 
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The curiosities of the National Park are 
rapidly being destroyed. How they can be 
preserved is a problem, but they should be 
saved: and if authority were given to the 
War Department to make a survey of routes 
to, and to station one or two companies of 
troops in or near the park for the purpose of 
preventing spoliation, which will otherwise 
frequently occur, I have-no doubt that the 
result will be satisfactory. Surely every- 
thing should be done that can be to protect 
all that is grand and beautiful in that 
remarkable region. 

The officer designated in pursuance of the 
President’s order of Janury 23, 19%4, to take 
charge of the contribution to be made by the 
War Department at the International Exhibi- 
tion of 1876, has labored to organize the means 
within the department of making a dis- 
play of our war materials equal in ex- 
tent and variety to any similar contri- 
bution to like exhibitions in this or for- 
eign countries. Co-operation on the part of 
the several contributing bureaus has been 
secured through the medium of officers se- 
lected vy their respective chiefs, and to 
Whose duties has been superadded that of 
collecting, arranging, and disposing of the 
articles and materials designed to be dis- 
pluyed under the direction of the officer re- 
ferred to. The total expense of making a 
full and satisfactory exhibit of our war ma- 
terixls has heretofore been estimated at 
$200,000. Congress at the last session only 
appropriated $133,000 of this amount, and 
burdened the appropriation with apro rata 
share of the expense of any building that 
might be erected for the accommodation of 
tiie entire Government exhibit. Experience 


has shown thit the amount thus left for the | 


practical exhibit of the War Department is 
inadequate, and I recommend tht Congress 
supplement the appropriation already made 
with a further one, granting sufficient to 
make up the sum of $200,000 for the practi- 
cal exhibit of the department. This amount 
is set down at $89,000, which includes an 
item of $22,000 as reimbursement for moneys 
expended in the erection of the Governinent 
building at the Exhibition. I believe that 
the Government, in appearing as a voluntary 
contributor at this Exhibition, international 
as it isin character, should avoid the mor- 


tification of an inconsiderable or discredita- | 
force for either the cruising or fighting pur- 


ble display. 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL’S REPORT. 

The Quartermaster-General, in his annual 
report, states that the clothing issued to the 
troops has proved satisfactory except the 
campaign hats, and measures are being taken 
to procure more suitable ones for adoption in 
their stead. Through the courtesy of Sir 





| successful service. 


tdward Thornton, the British Minister at 
Washington, 100 cork helmets, such as are 
worn by the British troops in hot countries, 
have been procured, and are being tried in Ar- 
izona. Clothing to the value of $184,041 has 
been issued to the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteers. The total cost of animals pur- 
chased during the year was$390,§96,and 2,526 
animals were sold, for which $70,901 was re- 
ceived and deposited in the Treasury. The 
cost of forage was much increased by the 
ravages of the grasshoppers and drought in 
certain localities, which consequently in- 
creased the expenditures on account of this 
class of supply. 
THE SIGNAL SERVICE, 

The Chief Signal Ofticer, in his report, states 
that the display of cautionary signals has been 
systematically made at forty-three differ- 
ent stations, sea and lake ports and cities. 
Of the total number of cautionary signals thus 
displayed, 76 per cent. have been afterwards 
reported as justified. No great storm has 
passed over any considerable number of the 
ports of the United States without prean- 
nouncement. The watch kept by the service 
and the prompt transmission in times of dan- 
ger of a few messages have saved property 
amounting to more than the cost of the lines. 
The question of the useful preannouncement 
of approaching meteoric changes may be con- 
sidered as determined by now five years of 
With each year of labor 


| the paths for improvement open more plainly. 





| 
| 


{ 


What was conjectured became a certainty. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


number of vessels of every class and deserip- 
tion now borne on the navy register is 147, 
carrying 1,195 guns, and 152,492 tons meas- 
urement. Of these, many are sailing vessels 
of little or no value as part of the efficient 
poses of the present day. ‘lhe steam vessels 
as distinguished from iron-clads and torpedo 
ships, number 95, of which 25 are tugs. Of 
the remainder, 38 are ready for use when 
required. Our iron-clad fleet consists of 26 
vessels — 21 of the monitor type, 2 torpedo- 
ships, and 3 never launched. All the vessels 
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(80) are available, including 16 iron-clads | 


and 2 torpedo boats. Details are given of 
the Operations of the fleet on each of the six 


stations. 


It is gratifying to be able to report that the | 
navy is now in a stronger and more efficient | 
Colorado, Wabash, Brooklyn, Canandaigua, 


condition than it has ever been at any time, 


at least since the commencement of your ad- | 


ministration. It is not very strong in the 
number or classes of its ships, but what there 
are of them are‘in as good condition as it is 
practicable to keep such materials of war, 
under the various and trying conditions to 
which they are, in the nature of their service, 
constantly exposed. A far larger proportion 
than usual of our wooden ships are ready for 
service; our iron-clad fleet is efficient ; our 
storehouses are fairly stocked with ordnance, 
equipments, and supplies ; we have on hand 
a fair supply of the best material for the 
building and repair of ships. The service 
has been placed in a state of efficiency, com- 
pared to what existed a few years ago, by 
utilizing —except in the case of the eight 
sloops built under special appropriations — 
what could be spared from the current appro- 
priations made during the Cuban emergency, 
and of applying these means practically and 
steadily towards putting what was worth 
saving of the navy, as it existed, in as perma- 
nent good condition as the state of the ships 
and the means at command permitted. The 


Repairs to the appended are now being 
made: Monocacy, Comanche, Snowdrop, Be- 
nicia, Amphitrite, Monadnock, Terror, Ashue- 
lot, Iroquois, Cohasset, Leyden, Maytlower, 
Race, Phlox. 


Those whose machinery needs repairing are: 


Congress, Dictator, Lancaster, Shenandoah, 
Worcester, Juniata, Narragansett, Wyoming, 
Wachusett, Pinta, Standish, Saco. 

Mr. Wood says that since his last report 
compound: engines for the Alert, Alliance, 


| Ranger, Adams, Essex, and Huron have been 


wisdom of this policy is, I think, illustrated | 


by the strength of our positien to-day. It 
would also be well, I think, if Congress would 
afford the means to finish at once the repairs 
of the five double-turreted monitors. With 
these added to it, our iron-clad force would, 
for purposes of defense, present a very snb- 
stantial barrier to anything which would 


‘cross the seas and attempt to enter our ports. 


THE VESSELS REFITTED FOR ACTIVE SERVICE 
DURING THE PAST YEAR, 

According to the annual report of W. W. 
Wood, Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineer- 
ing at the Navy Department, the machinery 
of the following vessels has been repaired 
and refitted for active service during the pas- 
year: Franklin, ape Plymouth, Ticon- 

Tuscarora, Canonicus, Sau- 
Tallapoosa, Jason, Montauk, 


deroga, Ossipee, " 
gus, Gettysburg, 
Nantucket, Palos. 





completed and successfully tried. Compound 
engines for the Trenton, Enterprise, and the 
double-turreted monitor Miantonomah are in 
course of construction, and are being erected 
on board the two former vessels. Engines 
for the Marion, Quinnebaugh, and Vandalia 
have been converted from simple to com- 
pound. He refers to his recommendations 
last year in regard to the discontinuance of 
the two bladed propellers, and says, from 
carefully conducted experiments the fallacy 
of their use on our vessels was made appa- 
rent. The four-bladed screws have been 
restored to several of our naval steamers, and 
these changes will be continued as opportu- 
nities are afforded. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


THE LAND OFFICE —'THE NUMBER OF ACRES DIS- 
POSED OF BY ORDINARY CASH SALES AND IN 
OTHER WAYS. 

The annual report of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office for the fiscal year 
ending July 30, 1875, makes the following 
exhibit : 

d Acres. 

Disposal of public lands by ordi- 

NASTY CASH BBIES:.........20<c0sc0-02- 745,061 30 


Military bounty Jand_ warrant lo- 
cations under acts of 1850, 1852, 








ENE BED isi. (55:0 25a Soe snits weiewisce sone 9 o37;000.00 
Homestead entries...........+eseccee 2,356,057.69 
Timber culture entries.............. “464, 870. = 
Agricultural College scrip locations 9,432.02 
Certified to railroads...........0.66. 3, 107, i. 14 
Land approved to States as swamp. 47. 





Certified for agricultural colleges.. 
Certified for common schools. = 
Certified for univervities............ 
Internal improvement selections 
approved to States..........-.c.es. 
Sioux half-breed-scrip locations.... 
Chippewa half-breed-scrip loca 





11,181.64 


CARD vccvcnssnneccie jaeoee seen nantes 
Us 5d ose enssencanves Seeesiceseeas 7,070,271. 69 
Disposals of previous year..........- 9,530,872.93 
Decrease in disposals...... Shuacanhae 2) 460, 601.64 
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CASH RECEIPTS UNDER VARIOUS HEADS. 






Purchase money of land sold..... 281 52 
Homestead fee@s..........06 sewee 9,970 00 
COMMISSIONS... «0050000000 1 59,125 80 
Timber culture fees.....-... ee 36, 130 00 
Ne Per eer eT TT Tere 14,572 00 
Agricultural College scrip fees..... 286 00 
Fees fore xemplificati ions furnished 
by the General Land Office........ 
| er AAG weneegnesepens .. §1,78 781,00 001 27 27 


PATENTS. 

During the year ending the 30th ultimo, 
21,489 applications for patents were filed and 
14.2 230 patents, including reissues and de- 
signs, issued ; 42 applications for extensions 
were made, and §1 patents extended ; 3,052 
caveats were filed; 2,495 patents were 
granted, but not issned by reason of non- 
payment of the final fees; 951 applications 
for the registration of trade-marks were re- 
ceived, and 993 trade-marks were registered. 
The number of patents issued during said 
year exceeded those of the preceding year 
by 685. The total amount received during 
the year from fees, etc., was $732,285.87, 
and the total expenditures were $708,874.35, 


leaving an saa esr balanee of $23,411.52. | 


NDIAN AFFAIRS. 

The general sleupalins of the Indian service 
may be regarded as encouraging. At the 
important agencies of Red Cloud and Spotted 
Tail, in the Dakota or Sioux nation, however, 
one of the principal elements of success-—a 
productive soil—is wanting. The removal 
of these agencies to the Missouri river, at 
some point or points between the mouth of 
the Cheyenne river and Fort Randall, to be 
hereafter determined upon, will result ina 
greater economy and convenience of supply 
and greater facility to restrain and coerce 
refractory Indians. The failure of the ne- 
gotiations for the relinquishment of the 
Black llills necessitates the adoption of some 
measures to relieve the Department of a 
great embarrassment. 

For two years the Government has been 
appropriating about $1,250,000 for the sub- 
sistence of Sioux of various tribes. It is 
submitted, therefore, under these circum- 
stances, for the consideration of Congress, 
whether it would not be justifiable and 
proper to make future appropriations for 
supplies to this people contingent on their 
relinguishment of the gold fields in the 
Black Hills, and the right of way thereto. 
It would be beneficial to the Indian service, 
in my opinion, and would promote its efli- 
ciency if the laws preventing the detail of 
army officers for civil service Were so far 
modified as to allow their employment in the 
Indian service at the discretion of the Pres- 
ident in case of emergency. There are still 
some roving bands of hostile Sioux in the 
Big Horn and Powder river country of Da- 
kota and Montana which should be subju- 
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gated and compelled to cease their raids and 
depredations upon other tribes and upon the 
whites. When this is done there will be 
but little trouble, with a fair degree of tact, 
intelligence, and force, to control our entire 
Indian population. 

PENSIONS, 

The annual report vf the Commissioner of 
Pensions shows that the number of pension- 
ers on the roll continues to decrease. There 
has not, however, been a corresponding re- 
duction in the annual charge to the Govern- 
ment on this account, for, while the roll has 
decreased 1,420 in number during the last 
fiscal year, the total annual rate is $44,733 - 
13 in excess of that ofthe preceding year. On 
the 30th of June, 1874, the names of 236,241 
pensioners were borne on the rolls, at an 
annual aggregate rate of $26,244,786.46. 
During the year next ensuing, 11,577 names 
were added to the roll, and 12,977 dropped 
therefrom for various causes, leaving the 
names of 234,821 persons on the rojl June 30, 
1875, whose pensions annually aggregate the 
sum of $26, 6,289, 519.59. Of the latter number 
210,363 were army pensioners, 105,479 of 
whom were invalids, and 104,885 widows and 
dependent relatives; 3,420 were navy pen- 
sicners, of whom 1,636 were invalids, and 
1,784 widows, etc., and 21,038 were pension- 
ers“of the War of 1812, 15,575 of whom were 
survivors, and 5,163 widows; a total of 234,- 
821 pensioners. During said year the pay- 
ments from the appropriations for pensions 
were as follows: To army invalids, $11,- 
748,433.78; to army widows and dependent 
relatives, $15,525,734.30; to navy invalids, 
$185,675.82; to navy widows, etc., $334, 672.- 
65; to survivors of the War of 1812, $1,355,- 
599.56, and to widows of soldiers in that 
war, $533,000.21; in all $29,683,116.63, 
which amount includes the espenses of dis- 
bursement. It is estimated that the sum of 
$29,535,000 will be required for the pension- 
service during the next fiscal year; which 
amount is less by $975,000 than the estimate 
submitted for the current fiscal year. 

EDUC 

The demand upon the office for informa- 
tion upon special topics has been met, in 
part, by the publication of eight pamphlets, 
containing in all 704 octavo pages. A 
special report is now in course of prepara- 


ATION. 


tion in regard to public libraries in the 
United States, including those of schools, 


colleges, societies, ete., which will furnish 
interesting statistics, and show their histori- 
cal development, classification, manage- 
ment, and circulation. The Commissioner 
alludes to the embarrassment encountered 


by the promoters of education in those 
Stat s wherein slavery has been more re- 
cently abolished, and recommends the 








‘and an elaborate and extensive series of ex- 
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adoption of appropriate relief measures by 
the General Government. 


THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

Krom the report of Postmaster-General 
Jeweil we glean that the earnings of the de- 
partment for the last fiscal year fell short of 
its expenditures by something more than 
six million dollars. Of registered letters 
sent by mail during the year, 911 have been 
absolutely lost—stolen, of course—and 683 
are missing, but not yet given up as lost. 
There have been 107 persons convicted of 
violating the postal laws, and 157 others 
await trial, The fast mail trains have worked 
so satisfactorily that the Postmaster-General 
expects a voluntary cxtension ofthat species 
of service by the railroads at an early date. 
There is a sensible recommendation that the 
postage on transient printed matter be re- 
duced to the old rate, one cent for two ounces. 
The prepayment of newspaper postage has 
not been found to increase the revenue, but 
there has been a material saving in com- 
missions, sufficient to prove that the change 
is profitable to the Department. 





THE LIGHT-HOUSE BOARD. 

The report of the Light-house Board shows 
that the Board has made an extensive and 
careful series of experiments with regard to 
the merits of the mineral oils of this country 
for the purpose of light-house illumination 


| around the Horn would be avoided altogeth- 
| er by those vessels seeking the Pacific ocean. 

As if conscious of the immense value of this 
| route to the civilized world, Nature presents 
| almost insurmountable obstacles to the suc- 
| cessful prosecution of the work. Deadly 
swamps; deep rivers; dense forests ; moun- 
tains of flinty rock, seem to have been pur- 
posely placed on this narrow neck of land 
that separates two oceans. For many years 
the best engineering talent of the land has 
been trying to find some practicable route 
over the isthmus. 
and many lives have been sacrificed in the 
endeavor to master the natural cifficulties 
which present themselves. During the past 
year two expeditions were sent out by the 
United States Government to complete the 


Large sums of money 


survey for the inter-oceanic canal. 

One was under the command of Lieutenant 
Frederick Collins, who was instructed to 
make a careful survey of the Napipi canal 
route. 

Swamps and moragses were encountered 
fur the first five miles of the route. These 
gave place to hills and mountains as the 
party neared the Pacific, making the entire 





periments with regard to sounds as applied 
10 signals for warning the mariner of his ap- 
proach to danger in thick or foggy weather, 
when all other guides become of little use. 
Even at this stage of the experiments success 
has been most gratifying, and by pursuing 
these inquiries the Board hopes to arrive at | 
results not only valuable to science but of | 
practical importance in enabling it better to 
contend with one of the worst elements of | 
danger which the mariner has to meet on 
our extended and dangerous cost. The Board | 
asks for $2,139,600 for the year ending June | 
30, 1877, as against $1,899,000 appropriated | 
last year for its general support, and $789,926 
for constructing new light-houses, ligit- 
ships, etc., as against $915,400 appropriated 
last year. 





The Inter-Oceanic Canal. 
The idea of constructing a ship canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama has tot yet 


line extremely difficult to survey. The 
route followed by Lieutenant Collins is 32.2 
miles long, and the estimated cost for a ship 
canal is $98,000,000. By this route the pro- 
posed tunnel under the dividing ridge would 
be 3} miles long. 

The other expedition was under the charge 


| of Commander Edward P. Lull, and its line 


of survey was near the line of the Panama 
railroad. The route laid out by Commander 
Lull runs from the Bay of Aspinwall on the 
Carribean Sea to Panama on the Pacific. 
The length of the line is 41.7 miles, and the 
estimated cost $94,911,360. Neither of these 
routes present any advantage over the one 
known as ‘‘ The Nicaraguan Route,’’ hither- 
to surveyed, and to those who have made 
the subject a study the latter route is deem- 
ed the most practicable for a ship canal. 
This route begins at Greytown on the At- 





been abandoned by the United States. The 
vast benefits which would flow from this ar- 
tificial highway between the two oceans 
cannot be over-estimated. Our Western 


coast would be within easy reach of our 
commercial marine, and the perilous trip 


lantic side, and strikes the Pacific a short 
| distance north of the Rio del Brito. Each 
| subsequent survey of new lines appears to 
| have strengthened the claims of this one, 
| nd it is not improbable that before many 
| years the Nicaragua Ship Canal will be une 
| ot the accomplished facts of the century, 
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Georgia........ 
Georgia........ 
Tilinodis .......... 
Iinois .....00s 
Indiana........ 
Indiana, ...... 
Kentucky..... 
Louisiana .... 
Maryland..... 
M: issachusetts 
Minnesota. 
Pennsy lvania. 
Pennsy lvania. 
S. Carolina.. 
S. Carolina.. 
Virginia. .. 
New Mexico.. 








William R. Steele, D. 
TED SEATS IN THE HOUSE, 

Seat. Contested by 
Haralson, R..F. G. Bromberg, D 
Williams, D..J. T. Rapier, Cc. R 
Hays, R...... Jas. T. Jones, D, 
Purman, R...J. A. tie nderson, D 
Walls, COL. R..Jesse J. Kinley, D 
Hi: urtridge, D.Jno, E. Bryant R. 
Smith, D...... R. H. Whiteley, R 
Farwell, R....J3. V. Le Moyne, D 
W hiting, R...Leon’d F. toss, D 
Hunter, R,. Harris’ nd. Rice, D 
saker, R...... 1)Freem’n Kelley, D 

...H. Coekrill, 
Pee + si lit dD. 
ks loyd L owndes, D 
J.G. Abbott, D, 
E.St. Julien Gox.D 







Morey, R.. 

W alsh, D.. 

Frost, R.. 
st 


rait, 

reeman, R,,T. B, Florence, 
Egbert, B bieemis C. B. Curtis, R. 
._ Hoge, Ire ..B. H. Mc Gowa 
"Ww allace R....J. B. Kershaw, "be 


“* Goode, ....0. H. Platt, Jr., 
8. B. Elkins, RPedro Valdez, pb 

















